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Résumé 


Le «jeu de mains» des Indiens Plats-cótés-de-chiens de Rae, dans les Ter- 
ritoires du Nord-Ouest, est la variante la plus compliquée de ce jeu trés en 
vogue chez les Amérindiens de l'Ouest. Chez les Plats-cótés-de-chiens, deux 
équipes formées d'un nombre égal de joueurs s'opposent. Les membres de 
l'une des équipes, tenant chacun un jeton caché dans une main, ont comme 
adversaire un devineur ou meneur de jeu choisi parmi les membres de 
l'équipe adverse. D'un signe de la main, le meneur de jeu indique dans 
quelle main de ses adversaires, pris un à un, se trouve chaque jeton. Chaque 
fois que le devineur «manque» un adversaire, l'équipe reçoit un bâtonnet, 
qui représente un point. Le meneur de jeu s'efforce d'éliminer tous les 
membres de l'équipe adverse avant que cette dernière ne gagne tous les 
bâtonnets (il y a autant de bâtonnets que de joueurs, plus un). Chaque 
fois qu'une équipe parvient à conserver assez de joueurs dans le jeu pour 
accumuler deux fois tous les batonnets, elle gagne la partie. Lorsque toute 
l'équipe est éliminée, l'équipe adverse devient l'équipe active (c'est-à-dire 
l'équipe qui a le droit de gagner les bâtonnets). 

La présente monographie décrit l'organisation compliquée des jeux dans 
leur ensemble, y compris les régles pour marquer les points, les regles du 
jeu, des paris et de la stratégie permise; y figure également l'explication de 
tous les signes de main servant à indiquer la position des jetons. La mono- 
graphie expose aussi le déroulement complet d'une partie fictive. afin que 
le lecteur puisse suivre les péripéties du jeu tel qu'il se joue en réalité. 

Un chapitre de M™* Gertrude Kurath est consacré à la chorégraphie et 
à la musique des Plats-cótés-de-chiens; l'auteur fait notamment des ob- 
servations et des commentaires sur les chants et les danses auxquels se 
livrent ces Indiens pour féter l'arrivée des allocations qu'ils recoivent, 
chaque été, en vertu des traités, ainsi que l'analyse des chants qui accom- 
pagnent le jeu de devinettes. 

Un autre chapitre traite du jeu de devinettes du point de vue de la 
culture de la tribu des Plats-cótés-de-chiens. L'auteur explore aussi le sens 
tant explicite que tacite donné au jeu, du point de vue de son róle psycholo- 
gique et social. Il raconte des histoires et des légendes traditionnelles de la 
tribu des Plats-cótés-de-chiens concernant le jeu en question. 

Le dernier chapitre compare les diverses facons de jouer le jeu de 
devinettes chez tous les Indiens de l'Amérique du Nord ct de la région 
subarctique du Canada, ainsi que les particularités qui distinguent le jeu à 
la mode des Plats-cótés-de-chiens. La monographie comprend aussi une 
carte, une série de planches photographiques représentant les Jndiens 
Plats-cótés-de-chiens en train de jouer le jeu de devinettes, ainsi qu'une 

série de dessins et de diagrammes des signes de main utilisés au cours 
du jeu. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 


THE FIELD PERIOD 


The data on the Dogrib hand game were collected by us (Helm and Lurie) in 
the course of a summer field period in Canada’s Northwest Territories іп 1962. _ 
We had previously spent a field season together in Dogrib country in 1959 
from August to December, and Helm had returned (with another field 
companion, Susan Messerley) in the summer of 1960. Since both these field 
periods, however, were spent at the Dogrib community at Lac la Martre, 
our contacts with the Dogrib nation in general, especially those members 
residing at the trading fort of Rae, were not extensive (see Map for locales, 
Fig. 1). Each ethnologist had laid out special areas of inquiry to pursue in 
the 1962 field season with Lurie going once again to Lac la Martre and Helm 
remaining at Rae. We made a special point of arriving at Rae in time for 
the annual payment of ‘treaty,’ a major occasion for ingathering among the 
Indians of the North, in order to make an ethnographic record of the 
activities of this season. We knew there were likely to be dances at this time 
and possibly the hand game, but we were not oriented toward an extensive 
inquiry into these topics. It is so often the case in ethnographic field-work, 
however, that the area of inquiry which the anthropologist specifies as his 
objective is difficult and elusive, and that which he does not plan to study 
falls into his lap and demands a sudden refocusing of interest. This was the 
case with the hand game. It is even possible that our interest and enthusiasm 
at the first hand game session and dance of treaty season helped to promote 
the subsequent dances and hand game that were performed. 

Since our stated objectives prior to entering the field were on topics other 
than the hand game, we entered the situation quite uninformed on the com- 
parative material regarding the game. In 1955, Helm had seen hand games 
played by the Slavey at Fort Simpson under the stimulation of visiting ‘Liard 
men’ and had also seen more enthusiastic and continuing hand game sessions 
among the Hare Indians of Fort Good Hope in 1957. At Simpson and Good 
Hope, however, owing to the demands of other field interests and especially 
to the lack of a good informant, the notes taken on the game were incomplete. 
The Dogrib hand game was quite comparable to the Slavey and Hare versions 
observed by Helm. Lurie had seen Winnebago and Omaha games but was not 
aware that their relative simplicity was typical of the entire Plains and 
beyond. We received a pronounced surprise, therefore, when we began to 
look through the comparative literature on the subject after returning from 
the field. This was our first inkling that the multi-membered Northern 
Athapaskan team, playing in unison, was a development apparently unique ` 
to the interior subarctic of North America. Had we known we would see a 
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series of hand games and would have such excellent informants on the 
subject among the Dogribs, we doubtlessly would have done some prepara- 
tory reading on the subject. But seizing the unexpected ethnographic 
opportunity, we now realize that we missed opportunities for inquiry that 


might have led to a greater understanding of the total comparative material 
from North America. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The tempo, the movement and shifting of play, the excitement and the 
crowding of people, the complexity of the game itself—all these factors made 
it exceedingly difficult to comprehend and identify all the rules of play, scoring, 
and other attributes of the game by observation alone. We formally acknow- 
ledge our informants below. But we may note immediately that without the 
sustained and exhaustive efforts of our friends to make all the intricacies 
of the hand game explicit and to clarify them for us by verbal description, 
our record of the hand game would be but disjointed and inadequate accounts 
still residing in our field notebooks. 

Lurie's project for the summer required that she spend most of the brief 
field season at the outlying Dogrib community of Lac la Martre. So, after 
remaining about three weeks at Rae, a period longer than she had intended, 
she departed for Lac la Martre. The period of the hand games was then over, 
and Helm turned her attention to her stated tasks for the summer at Rae. 
However, in reviewing the hand game notes and informants' statements 
taken at the time of the game activities, it became apparent to her that our 
understanding was deficient. So about a week's efforts were concentrated on 
clearing up all ambiguities and lack of understanding that Helm could 
identify in the first set of notes. 

With much the same shotgun coverage with which we started our inquiries 
into the hand game, Lurie made extensive tape recordings of the singing and 
dancing of the treaty season, as well as the hand game drumming and 
chants. We feel especially fortunate in having been able to enlist the time 
and energies of Gertrude Kurath for the analysis of these taped materials. 
We appreciate greatly Dr. Kurath’s efforts, especially since she was not able to 
observe the activities first hand and therefore cannot treat of the dance steps 
and movements from her own record or observation. 

For their goodwill and helpfulness, we are indebted to many more of the 
Dogrib people than we here name or can even identify. Some of the 
success of our investigation of the hand game and all the accompanying festive 
activities of the season must be credited to those many individuals who 
cheerfully sang louder than usual and broke ranks to make way for Lurie 
that she might obtain better recordings of the singing and drumming of the 
dances and games. Time and again the children valiantly attempted to quell 
their natural exuberance when near the microphone and delightedly helped in 
disposing of dangerous used flash bulbs in the nearest trash barrel. Helm 
is especially appreciative of the complete good humour with which the players 
of the hand game put up with her presence in their midst and her continual 
picture-taking throughout the course of their activities, 
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Because of the impersonal nature of the topic of this report, we feel there 
need be no effort to respect informant anonymity. It is our pleasure that we 
may, therefore, thank by name those special persons whose aid made this 
report possible. Jimmy Bruneau, Chief of the Dogribs, was gracious and 
accommodating in every respect throughout our attendance and participa- 
tion—at treaty payment, at the feast, and at the dances and games. As the 
organizing ‘boss’ of the feast, Johnny Simpson was helpful and hospitable. 

Three major informants were used in the course of recording the details 
of hand game play, rules, and scoring. Johnny Baze, Chipewyan by birth 
but resident many years in Rae, obligingly kept us posted throughout the 
summer as to time and course of all events, and served as our first informant 
on the rules of the hand game. Later in the season, Jim Fish spent several 
hours in systematic presentation of a hypothetical game session and in clear- 
ing up misunderstandings and ambiguities in our first notes. Without his 
orderly and incisive intellect to guide us we would have been unable to com- 
prehend all the intricacies of rules and play, and we are most grateful to 
him for his efforts. Vital Thomas served throughout the summer as a diligent 
and perceptive informant to Helm, his help on details of game play being 
but a small part of his total contribution to the success of the field season. 
His long memory and his enthusiastic inquiry into the past of his people 
make him truly the oral historian of the Dogribs. From the wealth of his 
memory and experience we were provided with legends and stories of the 
hand game. 

The present report on the Dogrib hand game represents for Helm part 
of the data on the ethnology of the Dogribs collected in the summer of 1962 
under the auspices of the National Museum of Canada. Lurie’s work was 
supported by a grant from the Rackham Fund for Faculty Research of the 
University of Michigan. We are grateful to both institutions for this 
opportunity. 

In the division of labour on this joint report, Gertrude Kurath contributed 
Chapter 3, Dogrib Choreography and Music. Chapter 2, General Back- 
ground, and Chapter 6, Comparisons, are by Nancy Oestreich Lurie. The 
remaining sections are by June Helm, who has also served as coordinating 
editor. 


June Helm 
University of Iowa 


Nancy Oestreich Lurie 
University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 
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NOTES ON PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


The transcription of Dogrib language terms must be regarded only as a 


working orthography and not as representing a precise phonetic or phonemic 
transcription. 


Vowels 


a, i, o—pronounced roughly as in Spanish. 


e—as in English met. For typographical simplicity we have used the symbol 
e instead of the I.P.A. symbol e. A vowel sound similar to that in 
English mate is occasionally heard. If phonemic, it is probably length 
(е.) that makes it so. Since we are unsure of its regularity we have not 
transcribed it here. 

2—а5 in law. It appears in sedon, “ту husband,” and in done, “people.” 
In the latter instance dene seems to be an alternative pronunciation. 


I—roughly as in mitt. This vowel, which occurs in the Dogrib word /dzi 


(prominent in our report), occasioned the ethnographers great distress. 


We suspected it variously of being 7, I, or a close front rounded 
vowel, U. 


Consonants 
c—as ch in chin. 


g—a palatal-velar voiced fricative, similar to the g in Spanish fuego. 
k’—ejective palatal-velar stop. 
voiceless lateral fricative. 


n— this elevated z indicates nasalization of the preceding vowel. 
r—trilled uvular vibrant, similar to r in French rue. 
t'—ejective alveolar stop. 


x—palatal-velar voiceless fricative. 
?—glottal stop. 


Other consonantal sounds are roughly similar to those of English. 

The first time a Dogrib word is introduced in the text, stress is indicated by ” 
that precedes the more heavily stressed syllable, as in nai “dah. The stress symbol 
is dropped thereafter. In some two-syllable words where stress is fairly even, as 
in saikwi, deci", no stress symbol has been used. High and low tones have not 
been recorded. 

When incorporating a Dogrib noun into a sentence in the text, we have 


followed the Athapaskan usage of not distinguishing between singular and 
plural (e.g., deci", “stick”; and deci", “‘sticks’’). 


“` 


FIGURE 1. Мар of the Dogrib country, N.W.T., Canada. Approximate 
limits are bounded by the shaded areas. Major native villages are 
indicated by Ф. Scale: 50 miles to I inch. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


General Background 


THE COMMUNITY OF RAE 


Rae, formerly known as Fort Rae,' is the largest of the Dogrib settle- 
ments and lies about midway in the total stretch of tribal settlements from 
Old Yellowknife Village to Lac la Martre (see Map). The present site of 
Rae, like its two previous locales, is not an aboriginal dwelling area but 
represents the choice of traders and missionaries. Although geographically 
central for administrative and trading purposes and even primitively attrac- 
tive with its rocky prominences, canal-like snies, and expanse of lake hemmed 
by the dark and forbidding spruce bush, the place is far from ideal for a 
concentration of population. Built mainly on bare rock and surrounded by 
the shallow and murky waters of Marian Lake, the village is beset by serious 
Sanitation problems in the disposal of waste materials and consequent con- 
tamination of water. 

As the population increases, local resources of rabbit and fish are depleted, 
and the bush is cut back further and further to supply firewood. The gen- 
eral health problems at Rae are more acute than at the other Dogrib settle- 
ments as are the stresses developing out of the shift away from a subsistence 
economy to an ever greater dependence on wage work, use of cash, and the 
market economy controlled by Euro-Canadian society. However, the social 
dislocations noted at Rae are in process throughout the Dogrib country. 

The official Indian population for the Rae district in 1962 was 926, but 
less than this number are regularly in residence at Rae. Some Indians reside 
the year-round in ‘bush’ villages. Other groups leave the home settlement of 
cabins and wood-floored tents at Rae to go into the bush to hunt and trap 
in the winter, to shoot caribou during the fall in the barrens, or to fish in 
richer waters away from Rae in late summer. However, the present estab- 
lishment of permanent homes at Rae illustrates an increasing tendency of 
Indian people to settle around trading places and other sites of Euro- 
Canadian institutions. Previously they made their regular homes at bush 
camps and came into the forts only for special purposes of trade, religious 
ceremonies, and the like. 

In addition to the Indian people, Rae has a sizable population of Whites 
associated with a Hudson’s Bay store, a Game and Wildlife Station, an 
R.C.M. Police station, a hospital run by nursing nuns with a resident gov- 
ernment physician, a government primary school, and a mission of Oblate 
Fathers. Besides the Whites attached to the foregoing institutions, individual 
Whites have recently settled at Rae, including a free trader and a man who 


Since ‘the fort’ is a common designation for a trading post settlement (most of them 
retaining ‘Fort’ in their title), the text will often refer to Rae as ‘the fort.’ 
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runs a taxi service between Rae and Yellowknife. Indian Affairs personnel 
stationed at Yellowknife make regular trips to Rae to oversee contract work 
such as the building of houses for Indians, supervised by temporarily resi- 
dent Whites, as well as to administer other government activities relating to 
Indians. The Hay River ~ Yellowknife segment of the road from Edmonton, 
Alberta, connecting Rae and Yellowknife was completed in 1961 and allows 
easy access for occasional visitors and tourists to the Indian community. 
Although there has long been a winter road over the snow, the gravel road, 
which is open all year now, affords both Indians and resident Whites more 
frequent contacts with Yellowknife than were previously possible with depen- 
dence on bush planes and water travel. 

Although neither Whites nor Indians would be at Rae except for the 
others’ presence, the areas and means of social interaction are for the most 
part narrowly defined, and they operate as largely separate social worlds, 
with only occasional individuals in the two groups entering into any kind of 
peer relationship. Treaty discussions made evident both the interdependence 
and the mutually unsatisfactory channels of communication on which such 
interdependence is based. 

It is well to stress at this point that the formal treaty sessions, when 
problems of Indian economic and political life and of intra-community Indian- 
White and Indian-Government relations are raised and solutions sought, are 
serious and important to the Dogribs, their chief, and their head men. The 
problems in communication between Indians and Administration regarding 
basic goals, values, and cultural understandings that are laid bare at this 
time deserve thoughtful analysis by the social scientist. However, the content 
and implications of business transacted in the formal treaty sessions аге 
beyond the provenience of this report. But in limiting our present study to 
the festive and sociable events that follow the serious business of treaty, we 
emphatically do not wish to give a frivolous and false picture of the meaning 
and importance of treaty time in Dogrib life. 


FESTIVITIES OF TREATY TIME 


The festivities following the formal treaty sessions in 1962 were to have 
begun July 4th, but because of delays in obtaining enough firewood to cook 
the feast food they were put over until July 5th. All during July 4th canoe- 
loads of wood were brought from across the lake to the village, and there 
was constant activity as men came down to the shore, unloaded lengths of 
drywood, and trotted off to the various houses with them. 

As is customary, food was donated by the Indian Affairs Department, the 
Hudson's Bay Company, the Oblate Mission, and individuals in the commu- 
nity. After inquiring about proper procedure, we made a cash donation to the 
chief who buys the groceries. We were told this would be duly acknowledged 
at the feast, our informant commenting that public announcements make sel- 
fish persons who could donate uncomfortable, since everyone notices whose 
пате is not mentioned. Under the direction of the boss (A'awo, today the 
man who permanently serves as executive arm of the chief), on July 5th all 
the food was brought to a designated point and distributed along with the 
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wood for cooking it among the various households. All day various women 
cooked at their homes, and at six o'clock the food was ready to be brought 
to the feasting place. In 1962 the feast was held beside the boss’s house, 
but the location may vary from year to year. 

Inclement weather threatened the festivities, and all day the people anx- 
iously watched the skies and speculated whether the light, intermittent rain 
would prevent the feast from taking place as scheduled. Indian Affairs had 
donated frozen buffalo meat, and if this were cooked it would keep for a 
day along with other food, but concern was expressed about canned goods 
which might spoil in a day once they were opened. We were told by one of 
our friends, Johnny Baze, that the signal for feasting would be the firing 
of a gun, probably about six o'clock. The hour passed, and we were sure 
the feast had been postponed until the next day, but at 8:30 р.м. the shot 
sounded. A few minutes later our friend, beaming, appeared at our door 
saying that he himself had fired the gun and that we should get ready to go 
to the feast. Earlier we had asked to attend the feast to record the activities, 
and he informed us that he had already conveyed our request to the boss and 


had made all the necessary arrangements for us to take pictures and make 
tape recordings. 


In accordance with custom, we gathered up plates, cups, spoons, and 
knives in knotted tea towels to take to the feast and prepared to carry these 
bundles along with our ethnographic gear. Our house was in the part of the 
village located on the ‘Island,’ and the feasting place was some distance away 
on the ‘Point,’ the mainland jutting into the lake. As we were about to set out 
on foot, a young man called from the shore and asked if we would like a ride 
in his canoe. We happily accepted and squeezed ourselves and gear into an 
already well-filled canoe. All around us other motor-driven canoes full of 
people, reminding us of tourists on a picnic excursion, headed across the 
water to the landing near the boss’s house. By the time we arrived, a multi- 
tude had already gathered, and many children were running about. 

The feasting area consisted of a line of six tents, end to end, with the 
sides rolled up to provide a roof over the dining area. On the canvas that had 
been laid on the ground, the people sat in parallel rows, each two facing 


each other and back to back to the next set of rows. There were six such 
double rows, everyone crowded close to his neighbour. The men tended 
to sit along one side of the line of tents and the women along the other, but 


there was some mingling of sexes. Most children present were not included 
in the feast; they stood just beyond the tents, watching. At the front of the 
tent the chief and counsellors sat in a line at right angles to the long rows. 
Another tent, forming an ‘L’ at one end to the main set of tents, served as a 
distribution and briefing area for the men who would serve the food. 

It is typical of Dogrib gatherings which involve communal eating that the 
women cook the food and the men serve it. Generally, young unmarried 
men do the serving, but Johnny Baze said he had been asked to take charge of 
the serving crew, some thirty men. Johnny had saved a special place for us 
at the head of one of the long rows so that it would be easy to record the 
speeches made by the chief and counsellors and to take pictures. We felt 
painfully conspicuous stepping over seated people and squashing ourselves 
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into a particularly desirable space near the place of honour, but the Indians 
smiled affably at our awkwardness in folding ourselves into an approxima- 
tion of the crouched, kneeling posture that they can hold comfortably for 
hours. They good-naturedly made way for us to set down tape recorder 
and camera gear, and we were soon chatting pleasantly with our neighbours, 
thanks to a man on one side of us who spoke some English. 

Presently, Johnny went down the rows grabbing up rolls of oilcloth which 
various people had brought, and laying them out like a tablecloth between 
the lines of people facing each other. Again this is typical, in that even when 
stopping for tea on the trail, plates of food are always placed on a strip of 
oilcloth. People got out their plates and knives and spoons, carefully turning 
their cups upside down so that they would not be filled with food. When 
everybody was assembled, the men proceeded with the serving. In the course 
of his work in directing the serving crew, Johnny had taken careful count 
and later told us that exactly 250 people were served, not counting children 
who were given feast food brought home by their parents. 

Because we were all so crowded together, it was necessary for the men to 
walk on the oilcloth, which served as a tablecloth. It was quite clear that 
many people came with the intention of carrying food to their homes: one 
old lady with a fair-sized plastic wash basin in lieu of a dish or bowl had it 
generously filled by the servers. All the food was store-bought or of Euro- 
American origin. The joy of such feasts lies in the quantity of food as well as 
its luxury nature. The fact that it is curiously mixed makes no difference in 
its enjoyment. 

First, the servers came around with a kettle of mildly sweetened and very 
runny rice and raisins. A dollop or two, depending upon the diner's inclina- 
tion, was deposited in each dish. This was followed by a generous helping 
of pork and beans deposited in the middle of the rice and raisins. Then 
men came around with cardboard boxes filled with hunks of bannock bread 
and store bread; to be followed by another man with a cardboard box filled 
with butter which he ladled out by means of a table knife, slapping a pat of 
sorts on each hunk of bread. Into the middle of the rice and raisins and 
pork and beans another server emptied a large spoonful of canned fruit, 
and then another came around with a kettle of fruit jam, using each person's 
own spoon to ladle a good-sized helping with a noisy “splot!” into the middle 
of the rice and raisins, pork and beans, and canned fruit. A chunk of boiled 
buffalo meat was then dropped into the by-then colourful accumulation in each 
dish. FinaEy men came around with boxes of store-bought cookies, oranges, 
and hard boiled eggs still in the shell. At last, tea, already sugared and boiled 
with canned milk, was poured into the cups. After all the food was served, 
everyone sat quietly chatting, and then the chief got up to speak. The chief 
spoke about the custom of treaty feasts and said that on this day, as for many 
treaty times, the people gathered to eat together. As always, the food had 
been given by the Hudson's Bay Company, the Indian Agent, and others who 
were named. The chief looked forward to feasting next year and hoped that 
after he died the custom would continue as it always had. He ended his 
remarks with a prayer admonishing the people to think of the Virgin and to 
pray that they would have the same things again, year after year. He said 
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that in the old times the chief used to distribute many things for everyone 
to eat. Although no fish was served at this feast, it is a mainstay of Dogrib 
diet, and the chief commented with satisfaction that the people have fish 
and so cannot say they have no money. The fish gives them their sustenance, 
and thus they will continue to live. 

The group then recited a prayer together, and after the “Amen” they set 
to eating. The food, of course, was by then stone-cold. The actual consump- 
tion of the meal went very quickly, taking about twenty minutes. At this 
point one of the councilmen spoke, saying that he had been asked to do so 
but could add little to what the chief had said. He did, however, repeat 
some of the matters which had been brought up at the formal treaty talks 
the day before, particularly the liquor problem and the planned curfew and 
siren, “the bell on sticks." He spoke of the need to look out for little children 
and to bring them up properly and religiously. Passing reference was made 
to the prevalence of White intervention in Indian affairs. His remarks closed 
on the hope that they would have good gambling and good dancing and no 
drunkenness. This was followed by a prayer and finally a loud shout from 
all, “Masi!” (Thanks!). Tobacco and cigarettes were passed after the final 
prayer, and the dishes and food were then gathered up and in some cases 
given to children to take home. A few people sat around smoking and chatting. 
The actual feasting had begun a little after 9:30, and by 11:15 when the tents 
were struck, the people began forming a circle for dancing. A Mountie 
appeared in the dress uniform he had worn at the formal treaty discussions 
and danced a few rounds beside the chief, the people smiling approval at 
his efforts to master the step. 

The following discussion will outline the order of events and will concen- 
trate on the singing and dancing. The hand game, a high point of treaty 
time, will be dealt with in a separate section. Since Rae is close to the Arctic 
Circle, the days are still long in early July. Although the dancing began 
close to midnight and lasted about five hours it was never darker than twi- 
light. Dancing during the evening of the treaty feast was all of the type known 
as the tea dance. The name derives from the fact that traditionally the 
Hudson’s Bay Company provided the chief, in earlier years the trading 
chief, with tea and bannock to feed the assembled group when the people 
came into the fort with their winter’s fur take. The tea dance has no accom- 
paniment except the human voice, the dancers gathering into ап еуег- 
widening circle, moving with mincing steps clockwise, crowding tightly, 
shoulder to shoulder, and facing into the centre of the circle. 

Among the Dogribs, only the men sing, and their voices rise and fall 
in melodies and cadences of a compelling beauty once one’s ears become 
attuned to them. A man would start a song; the rest would then pick it up 
and continue along. One informant estimated that there are probably twenty- 
five or more separate songs sung at the tea dances, and as soon as one song 
is finished a new one is begun. The tape recordings, for which notations 
accompany this report (Chapter 3), were made without difficulty because 
the people were interested and cooperative, but it was impossible to simply 
record the singing. Children ran about playing and shouting to one another, 
adults who did not join the dancing gossiped and chatted, and a general 
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festive hubbub formed a background to the clear notes of the singing. There 
was no dance leader, and people joined the dancing circle wherever they 
chose to elbow their way between two dancers, often joking as they did so. 
One middle-aged woman who spoke a little English waited for the circle 
to move along until two old men appeared in front of her. Forcing her way 
between them, she laughed over her shoulder, “I like to dance between 
them old men.” There was little difference in the dancing of the men and 
the women. Generally the men were more energetic, but on occasion an old 
lady would out-dance any of the men. 

Since the people are somewhat pigeon-toed in their normal walk, and since 
it had been raining and everyone wore rubbers over their mocassins, the 
side step, with feet never more than six inches apart, was difficult to observe. 
Kurath’s dance notations given in Chapter 3, are here identified by letters: 
a: the commonest step, a simple flat side step, had no emphasis on cither foot 
or raising of heel or toe; b: some dancers placed a little stress on the lead 
foot; c: an occasional dancer swung his heels outward with each step; and d: 
a few old ladies would hop with both feet together for short distances. Most 
people danced with their arms loosely folded at waist level, one hand grasp- 
ing the other wrist. A few men danced with their arms hanging loosely at 
their sides. For the most part, everyone danced facing straight into the 
centre of the circle, shoulders level, but in some instances as the line pressed 
against the dancers they tended to turn the forward shoulder out and down 
and place a bit more emphasis on the forward foot. Despite the crowding, 
the over-all effect of the dancing was a sort of restrained looseness with the 
knees relaxed and the shoulders drooping. No rigorous movements were 
made with the torso or arms. 

The dancing offered a striking contrast to festive dancing observed among 
other Indian groups farther south, especially in the United States. Among 
the Dogrib, men and women stayed in one circle-line, no one broke out to do 
any special fancy dancing, and the absence of drumming was notable. Even 
the beat and cadence of the songs seemed to a musically unsophisticated 
observer to be unusual and puzzling to follow. After treaty time, when we 
tried to learn more about the dancing we were told that in the old days it was 
better. Informants said that they now lack good singing leaders. Years ago 
the dancing circle sometimes became so large that it was almost impossible to 
hear across it, and so it was necessary to have a good leader to start a song 
in order that the whole group could sing and dance in unison. In 1962 the 
leadership of singing seemed to be spontaneous, the man with the loudest and 
clearest voice beginning a song and sometimes drowning out alternative 
choices that someone else might start. The words of the songs were simple 
and repetitive, as the examples given later indicate, but the breathy repetitive 
sounds that formed a chorus in many of the songs were distinctive. 

On the afternoon of the next day, July 6th, the hand game began. A poker 
game had been in progress near the boss’s house for a good part of the day, 
but a little after three o’clock it broke up to commence the hand game. The 
men were gathered under several tents, set up as they had been for the 
feasting, and an outside stove burned brightly so that the men could heat and 
thereby tighten the drumheads at regular intervals to preserve the proper tone. 
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The game continued until 10:30 P.M., about seven continuous hours of play 
in all. Individual players would go into the boss’s house to eat or retire 
temporarily from the game; but the game went on and the spectators knelt 
or stood around the players to watch. Although women do not play, they 
followed the action with interest and apparent understanding. Children 
played a boisterous game of tag, dodging and yelling among the spectators 
and throwing a string-wrapped rag ball at each other. They were careful not 
to intrude on the adult game, and so no one paid any attention to them 
or scolded. It was a happy time for all. Later, and during the second hand 
game session, card games were played by little groups gathered near the 
hand game proceedings. 

We learned later that at the first session the hand game players had 
wanted to start another game, but the chief’s wife scolded them to stop 
gambling and begin dancing. The dancing, which followed the hand game 
and continued again well into the night, began with drum dancing. The drum 
dance is also done in circular form, but the dancers face clockwise and 
dance tight up against one another in a sort of shuffle. It is almost impossible 
to maintain any semblance of a dance step and even to keep the beat because 
the dancers are so crowded together. The drum dancing was obviously not so 
popular as the tea dancing, and after only four or five songs the drums were 
put away, and the group finished with tea dances. At times well over a 
hundred people joined in the tea dancing, but the drum dancing attracted only 
fifty or sixty people into the circle. Generally, the tea-dance circles were main- 
tained more symmetrically than the drum-dance circles. The drummers in 
the drum dance stand to one side of the circle, decide on the songs, and lead 
the singing, but the male dancers join in the singing. Both men and women 
dance the drum dance as well as the tea dance, and the observer cannot help 
but be struck by the lack of any salacious overtones in either the tea dance or 
drum dance, although both involve close bodily contact between the sexes 
grouped randomly around the circle. 

The next day was overcast and there was talk of another hand game, but 
none was held. Several people said they were waiting for the Lac la Martre 
men to challenge the winners, but it finally developed that the Lac la Martre 
men did not come down for the hand game. Eventually, a return match was 
held between the original groups on Sunday afternoon, July 8th, on the 
Island and continued for ten hours. It was followed by another dance, begin- 
ning with a few drum dances and finishing up with tea dancing that went 
on until six o’clock in the morning. Some fascinating acoustical effects were 
produced at the second tea dance by the many dogs tethered close by the 
dancing area that added their enthusiastic ululation to the songs. 

The combination of chanting at the hand games and all-night singing took 
its toll, and several of our friends and informants were so hoarse they could 
barely speak above a whisper by the time the treaty celebrations were over. 
The remarkable output of energy which characterized the festivities of treaty 
time was exhausting even to observers. What is most remarkable, however, 
is that with the infrequent occurrence of the gaming, dancing, and singing, 
such skill in these activities is maintained. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Dogrib Choreography and Music 


BY GERTRUDE KURATH 


The choreographies, song transcriptions, and analyses derive entirely from 
Lurie’s descriptions, from slides, and particularly from the tape recordings 
of social events. The singing on the tapes is often obscured by background 
noises—laughter, talking, barking. Sometimes it is barely audible. Yet enough 
songs come through clearly for transcription, and the general effect is lively 
and festive. 

At times the singing itself sounds like so much noise, for it is very strange 
and sometimes atonal. Also, the underlying beat of the tea-dance songs is 
often elusive. The reasons for the strangeness are a trick of chanting without 
hitting an actual melodic note, an unusually complex syncopation, and an 
extreme fondness for pulsation. Pulsation, which is common in Amerindian 
music, is produced by a rhythmic propulsion of short breaths on one note, in 
the manner of gasping. Dogrib men use three kinds—a melodic reiteration 
of "he he . . . in moderate tempo, the same speed as the drum; a melodic 
pulsation twice as fast; and an atonal, low, rapid pulsation, which is very soft 
and sounds like a chuckle. The Dogrib singers aspirate their sustained vowel 
more than other tribes, and they evidently control the technique with the 
diaphragm. Some songs, like Tea Dance 12, consist of pulsation and sound 
like a flock of geese in flight. 

In contrast, some songs are very loud and melodious, like Tea Dance 5. 
They are rendered with excellent intonation and are pleasing to the ear (even 
by Euro-American standards). The tonal material fits into the European scale, 
except for some ‘blue’ notes, which are slightly flatted or sharped (shown by 
minus or plus signs). Deviations from orthodox tonality or beat are con- 
sistent. That is, the men sing in unison and repeat the tunes exactly. Only 
the hand game chants (A) do not have set forms. 

The words all sound like nonsense syllables; but, though they include 
many vocables, the tea-dance and drum-dance songs have meaningful words. 
Lurie was able to obtain phonetic transcriptions and translation of only a few 
songs, and in these cases the words as they sound in actual singing are included 
under the notes. Transcriptions of the phrases as thev would be spoken with 
interlinear and literary translations follow the sections of musical notations. 


TECHNIQUES OF NOTATION AND ANALYSIS 


The transcription into conventional musical notation encounters many 
obstacles. Symbols solve the problem of tricks—such as dots for pulsation, 
notes with an x for atonal singing, and wavy lines for slurs or glides. The chief 
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problem is the division into measures. At times the units are clearly defined 
and regular, as in Tea Dance 3. At times the division into measures seems 
arbitrary. Flexible signatures and half-bars indicate the elusive metric schemes. 
Within these divisions, the smaller rhythmic patterns vary from simple and 
regular to offbeat figures as subtle as in our jazz music. 

The weighted scales after the song notations are a device for showing the 
melodic material schematically. The note-values in such ‘weighted’ scales do 
not refer to song rhythms. They represent the tone weighting, that is, the 
relative frequency and importance of each note in the scale. The main tone 
or ‘tonic’ is symbolized by a whole note, the next important tone by a half 
note, and so on. The symbol of ‘hold’ represents the final tone; the reversed 
hold is the beginning tone. The final tone is frequently, but not always, the 
lowest tone. The initial tone may be at the top of the scale, somewhere in 
the middle, or even the lowest tone. The position of the reversed hold thus 
indicates whether the melody is a descending one or an undulating or even 
ascending one. The weighted scales can be further elaborated to show melodic 
clusters. Even in the simple, basic application of this analysis the scales 
show the range, focus, and construction of the melody. 

Once the songs are on paper and analysed, they reveal definite form. Each 
song has a different structure, except for the hand-game songs which follow 
a formula. The dance songs are so varied as to suggest composition at different 
times, by different creators, under various influences. 

The choreographic symbols are held to a minimum. T-shaped dashes and 
circles represent men and women, respectively, the tick pointing in the direc- 
tion of their noses. The step symbols follow Lurie’s description, four steps 
(a, b, c, d) for Tea Dance, sideward left, starting with the left foot; and a 
forward stepping for Drum Dance, also starting with the left foot. Step 
symbols accompany some of the songs. 
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TEA DANCE—(Conc.) 
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TEA DANCE SONG 6: 


kweka gottine nezin dagoxwo  inxwalat'i" 
rock men good dance hurry-up 


Men on the rocks, the dancing is good, hurry-up (and join the dancing) 
A call to the group holding back and just watching the dancing. 
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nide dag ٥ 
you dance 
for 


Apparently the phrase merely signifies vou. anyone, should take part in the dancing, 
as the longer phrases in Dance 2 imply. 


DruM DANCE 2: 
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dance all join if good you dance 
£ 
ror 


All join in dancing, if you find it good, dance. 


DruM DANCE 3: 


yake сойтіп 
Пеауеп теп 


Іп answer to а question, the informant said this was an “old timer song; don’t know 
why say like that.” 


DruM DANCE 4: 


ela got*in 
canoe men 


Again, simply designation of a group. 
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TEA-DANCE AND DRUM-DANCE SONGS 


According to Lurie, in 1962 the Indians showed a marked preference for 
the tea dance, spent more time in its performance, and sang more songs than 
for the drum dance. They can sing the repertoire in any order, numbered 
here arbitrarily as a matter of convenience, and the chorus joins in the Јеадег 5 
selection. Sometimes, for a brief interval, two leaders start different songs 
simultaneously, but they soon agree. Within the two categories, they appear to 
prefer certain tunes, as indicated by the number of repetitions and by the 
recurrence of favourite tunes on different days. A particular favourite is Tea 
Dance 6 which Johnny Baze calls “my song" on one of the tapes. Other 
favourites are Tea Dance 9, Drum Dances 1 and 3. These are very syncopated 
tunes, with shifting accents. 

In the melodic variety there are unifving factors—preference for the inter- 
val of the third; alternation of simple, even units with syncopated figures; and 
the characteristic pulsations. Most of the melodies are rendered in a clear, 
loud voice, and the atonal pulsations, by contrast, are very subdued. 


Patterns in Time 

The outstanding characteristic of Dogrib music is an amazing sense of 
timing. This is expressed in the tempo and particularly in the rhythmic 
patterns. 

The tempo, or speed, ties together the dance and singing. In the tea dance 
the dancers and singers are identical, and they determine the tempo 
reciprocally. In both tea and drum dance (here with the aid of an instrument) 
the performers maintain an almost mechanically even tempo. This is com- 
fortable for the execution of the dance step. Again, the dancers adhere to 
the beat. 

The intricate rhythmic patterns and ofibeats of the songs are feasible 
because of the simple basic beat. Some of the songs have simple rhythmic 
patterns, ornamented by pulsations (Tea 1, 2, 4). They doubtless synchronize 
with the dance steps, as indicated in the step symbols above Tea 1. Some 
songs used dotted figures (Tea 7, 8). Ornamental devices include grace 
notes and ‘Scotch snaps’ (Tea 6, 10, 11, 12) or upbeats (Tea 7; Drum 4). 
The simplest device for syncopation is a delay of the melodic accents, as in 
Tea 3, 5, 7, 9, and Drum 1, 2. Two songs use particularly interesting 
devices. The first measure of Tea 11 has seven beats, the second measure has 
nine, so that the dancers start measure 1 with the left foot, then measure 2 
with the right foot, and in measure 3 they start left again. In Drum Dance 3, 
the first measure synchronizes with the drum beat: then the following 
measures are offbeat, so the dancers would step between melodic tones. The 
same effect is repeated in the second half of the song. 


Melodic Treatment (scales and contours) 


Scales vary from a near monotone (Tea 3) and a play on two notes a 
third apart (Tea 1, 6) to a pentatonic scale with a range of an octave (Tea 5). 
There is a preference for a three- or four-tone scale within the range of a 
fifth. Tea 5 has semitones. Sometimes, as in Tea 2, there is a pulsating coda 
on the lower octave. Not all songs have a descending trend like Tea 5, On the 
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contrary, the majority play up and down within a narrow range, especially 
Tea 1 and 3. Drum-dance songs descend more than tea-dance ones and 
usually end on the lowest note. In Tea 7, 11, 12, and Drum 1, the base note 
is a fourth below the second lowest note, as in the hand game songs. 


Structure 


The dance songs show great variety in thematic development, length of 
units and phrases, and length of the entire song. None has an intricate 
structure or extensive development. Yet all are neatly put together. Tea 12 
is the most repetitious. Tea 8 combines the even notes and triplet figures 
irregularly. Generally one theme is manipulated in one of several ways—by 
transposing the level and preserving the rhythm (Tea 9), or by preserving 
the level and varying the rhythm (Tea 7). The most obvious devices are as 
follows: 

1 One theme, wavering up and down, within a small range (Tea 1, 4). 

2 One short theme, repeated on slightly lower levels, in the manner of 

descending sequence (Tea 6, 9; Drum 1, 4). 
3 Shortening or prolongation of the theme (Drum 2, 3, 4). 
4 Two themes, the second repeated оп a lower level (Теа 5). 


5 Nuclear structure, with the main theme between an introductory motif 
and a pulsating coda (Tea 10, 11). 


6 Three themes, which recur in the second half of the song, somewhat 
metamorphosed. 


Generally the drum-dance songs are more developed than the tea-dance 
songs, but they do not afford a contrast. 


The thematic treatment of tunes has no effect on the drum beat or on 
the dance steps. These continue indefinitely or rather until the end of the 
song. Step variations have no connection with melodic fluctuations. 
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HAND GAME SONGS 


There are two kinds of songs used in the hand game. Type A is chanting 
by the drummers in the process of the game. In syncopation with the drum 
beat, the singers repeat one tone. At times the leader rises to the third above, 
in an unpredictable and evidently improvisatory play on two notes. Type B 
is a melodious song by the hiders (Idzi-men), without drums, during game 
play, at the end of a game or round, or while the drummers are heating the 
drumheads to restore proper tone. 

ТУРЕ A, and variants Al, A2, and so on, hold a consistent pitch, on middle 
E, sometimes lowered to E flat. The upper tone is G, on one occasion with 
a glide into A flat. During the chanting on G, some of the men stay on the 
basic E, producing a rudimentary harmony or drone. There seems to be 
enough accent on every fourth note to suggest a metric division in quadruple 
time. The drum beat not only syncopates the chanting, but it achieves the 
effect of a grace note and beat. The later occurrences of A are merely indi- 
cated, for they are variants of Al. 

TYPE B greatly varies in pitch, though the songs are written on the same 
pitch for comparative purposes. Their actual terminal notes are given at the 
very end of the transcriptions. They follow a formula of sustained, pulsated 
tones, interrupted by two measures of a ‘chuckling’ pulsation. The scales ail 
descend a third—or a second—and then a fourth to the main tone, some- 
what like the second inversion of a triad. A pattern of ‘654 1’ is the most 
popular. Though there is neither drumming nor dancing, the singers keep 
perfect time. They repeat each song two to twelve times. The many repeti- 
tions toward the end of the reel were a favour to Lurie, who indicated a desire 
for a fuller recording. 


COMPARISONS 


There has not been time to compare carefully this new material with the 
music and dance of other tribes. But a few remarks result from listening to 
recordings, from observations elsewhere, and from some research. 

Despite the tight crowding, the choreography of a sideward stepping or 
forward progression in a close circle is too common, even universal, to 
serve as the basis of any comparison. There is, however, some significance in 
the direction of the progression. Clockwise movement characterizes the Great 
Plains and Central Canada, in contrast with the counter-clockwise circling 
of the Eastern Woodlands, the Southwest, and British Columbia. This clock- 
wise progression extends into Siberia. The Tungus "Ungkulatam" resembles 
the Tea Dance of the Dogribs. 

Drum syncopations are known in the Great Plains, even eastward in the 
Algonquin ‘Brave Dance’ and Iroquois Women’s ‘Death Feast.’ Northern 
Athapaskans also have syncopated melodies. Pulsations are common among 
American Indians, but nowhere so common as among the Dogribs. The 
Dogrib songs make much use of the interval of a third, sometimes within a 
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scale of a partial or complete triad (known to everyone from bugling). ‘The 
Navaho and Apache also favour a triad. However, the Dogrib may use the 
‘second inversion’ of the triad, with a fourth thus as lowest interval. The 
southern Athapaskans emphasize their simple drum and melody beats; some 
times they use dotted figures, and at times pulsation. Despite such analogies, 
the Dogrib songs remain highly distinctive. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Composition of the Dogrib Hand Game 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 


The Dogrib hand game is a fast tempo guessing game played to the accom- 
paniment of vigorous drumbeats and chanting. Before embarking on a detailed 
and exhaustive coverage of teams, scoring, betting, rules of play, and hand 
signals, a brief orienting sketch is in order. That the game sessions observed 
in 1962 at Rae were part of a festive and sociable season has already been 
indicated; our sketch is drawn from those occasions of play. 

For a game session a tent is erected and a tarpaulin laid upon the ground 
under the tent. There are two teams. The players of each team arrange them- 
selves in a single line along one side of the tent to face the opponents on the 
other side. Throughout the game session, players of both teams maintain the 
characteristic kneeling-seated posture of the Indian man: buttocks resting on 
calves and ankles, and against the feet, which are folded alongside or under- 
neath the buttocks. Behind a team currently in action are ranged its drummer- 
chanters. The sides, flaps, and back of the tent are rolled up, and in a complete 
circle, several bodies deep, are crowded spectators. A bucket of water or a 
kettle of tea and a tin cup or two are usually somewhere in the centre space 
for the refreshment of the players. These are provided by a nearby house- 
hold. 

One team at a time operates as the active playing team.’ Each playing 
member of that team hides a token in one of his two fists. A single member 
of the opposing team, serving as guesser (or captain), guesses, by means of 
a hand signal, simultaneously against each of all the opposing men, which 
hand of each man holds his token. It is the objective of the guesser in each 
guess to ‘kill’ as many men as possible by correctly guessing the disposition 
of the concealed tokens. Once all opposing players are killed, the right to be 
the playing (hiding) team then passes to the other side. 

It is the playing team that scores. For every man that is missed on each 
guess, the playing team receives one tally stick. If the playing team can 
accumulate all the tally sticks twice in succession, the men of this team have 
won a game and will be paid individually by opposing betters on the opposite 
team. The function of the guesser of the non-playing team 5 to eliminate as 
quickly as possible all the players of the active team so that the right to be 
the active hiding team, and therefore scoring team, may again return to his 
side. Only by being in action as the playing team can a team hope to win 
games. 


! Helm is appreciative of the discussions with her colleague at the University of Тома, 
Charles Hubbell, which aided her in ‘boiling down' the game play to this abbreviated descrip- 
tion, as well as of Hubbell’s cogent remarks on game strategy in general, 
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This brief description does not begin to cover all the complexities and 
special circumstances of scoring and game play. These will be taken up, 
one by one, in the following section. Let this description suffice, however, to 
prepare the reader for the total complexity of the game. 

The style and impact of a hand game in action eludes precise description. 
The tempo of play is fast and hard, with the deafening clamor of drums and 
the shouted chant of the drummers accompanying the play. The intensity of 
the syncopated beat that goes from loud to louder as climaxes in the game 
occur imparts a driving quality to the play.! In response to the throb of the 
drums (or on some occasions to their own voices chanting without drums) 
the players of the hiding team move in rhythm. From their hips up, the 
kneeling men bob, weave, and sway. One part of the play involves a crouch- 
ing position to reshuffle the concealed token and then the raising of the torso 
and the offering of the arms folded or outstretched to the guess of the 
opposing captain. The captain's guess may be delayed for many seconds or 
even for a few minutes as he calculates the disposition of tokens against him. 
The men's arms are now in action to augment the rhythmic movements of 
their torsos. After the guess, the rhythmic movements continue as the mem- 
bers of the playing team open their fists to reveal the tokens and after a few 
seconds again go into the reshuffling crouch. The rhythm of the bodies tends 
to be strong and with jerking movement in accent to the beat of the drums. 
Men have their individual styles of responding to rhythm. Some are more 
emphatic and dramatic than others, but all are in movement. Players may 
close their eyes or roll them heavenward, producing on some faces a trance- 
like effect. The two-syllable unit of chanting cry made by the drummers is 
delivered with wide-open mouth, head thrown back, with strained features 
by some and at full voice by all. 

The members of the opposing team sit quietly watching the action. The 
guesser for their team is also in bodily repose, although his visual attention 
to the actions of the playing team is pronounced. Given the impelling 
effect of the drums and accompanying voices, it seems strange to the alien 
that the spectators do not move or sway in rhythm to the drums or even tap 
a moccasined toe. The chief's wife was delightedly amused when she observed 
Helm responding to the drumbeat by foot-tapping. The most impressive feat 
of the spectators is their ability to maintain an unmoving posture under 
crowded conditions. Most spectators stand, but a few old men looking on 
maintain either the male kneeling-seated position or the cross-legged tailor 
pose for hours on end. 

We were unable to obtain a *word' that might properly be called the 
‘name’ of the hand game in the local Athapaskan dialect. The phrases that 
we elicited seemed to involve elements that denote action with Jd’zi, the con- 
cealed token(s) employed in the game. The phrase most approximating a 
‘name’ was ehtsi'dzi, freely translated by the informant as “they are playing 


2The tempo of the double beat of the drums is remarkably steady. Timing the beat of the 
drumming recorded on the tapes reveals that the drummers hold the tempo for each period 
of drumming (which lasts several minutes) either at twelve double beats per five seconds or 


at thirteen double beats per five seconds. At one recorded interval they set their pace at 
fourteen double beats per five seconds, 
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‘hands’.”! But, if one man calls others to come play the game he says 
'eh't'sodzi,' "let's play ‘hands’.” (Idzi does not literally mean ‘hands’ or ‘but- 
ton,’ nor, so far as we could determine, does it denote anything except the 
concealed token of the hand game.) 


ITEMS IN THE GAME 


There are three kinds of necessary objects in the game. 

Idzi. Each player while in action holds in one of his two hands a con- 
cealed token, called /dzi. Unlike among some other American Indian tribes, 
the 7dzi 15 no special object, and only one hand holds an Jdzi (cf. Culin, 
1907, passim). It may be a button, a coin, a wad of tin foil—any object 
small enough to be completely concealed within the closed fist. Some men 
ensure the concealment of /dzi by tucking their thumbs inside the closed 
fingers of the fist. 

decin. The Dogrib word deci" is usually translated ‘stick(s).’ (If necessary, 
but not ordinarily, the sticks used in the hand game may be specified as 
Idzicin.) We shall refer to deci» in English as *stickís)' ‘tally (tallies),’ or 
‘tally stick(s).’ There must be as many tally sticks as there are players оп 
a single team, plus one or two extra tally sticks. In the present day, when 
the maximum number of players allowed on each team is fifteen, there 
is always only one additional tally stick, making a total of sixteen tallies in 
use in the game. 

The tally sticks are not of any special design or manufacture. They are 
made on the spur of the moment when a game is in the offing and are simply 
peeled sapling (willow or poplar) sticks about a foot long, tapered by 
axe to a point at one end. 

saikwi. saikwi is sometimes referred to as 'peg(s)' by English-speaking 
informants. We will here use the native term. At least two saikwi are pro- 
vided at the beginning of the game, since this is the minimum number 
required to complete a single game. More saikwi may be made and used as 
needed (see below). Visually, most of the saikwi used in the games were 
distinguishable from tally sticks only in that they were unpeeled. However, 
one peg used as a saikwi was peeled—probably a tally pressed into service.? 

One of the secondary items ordinarily used in the games at the fort is the 
typical Athapaskan tambourine drum. Usually there are as many of these em- 
ployed in the course of the game as there are drums available and willing 
drummer-chanters to perform on them. 

Some players may use a jacket, a cap, a piece of blanket, or any other 
cloth-like item under which to hide their hands while shifting 7dzi from one 
fist to the other (Plate I). Each player provides his own hiding blanket (or 


1 For the ‘name’ of the game in the Hare dialect, a Hare informant gave udzizidehu. 

“In casual notes by Helm on the hand game among the Hare Indians, the presence of a 
carved stick object is recorded and identified by a Hare informant as being "worth two 
sticks.” The notes are ambiguous—are the “two sticks" deci?^ or saikwi? It seems more 
reasonable that the carved stick represented two saikwi and presumably, if carved, was retained 
from one game to another and from one season to the next, unlike the casually made and 
discarded objects used by the Dogribs. 
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shares his neighbour's) or not, as he wishes; it is not a required item. Those 
not using a blanket place their fists between their thighs as they shift Idzi 
(Plate II). 


TEAMS 


Two sides play in opposition to one another. We will refer to each 
opposing side as a ‘team,’ although there is no coordination of play among 
its members. In former days, each team was composed of members of a 
regional group. The attempt is made to maintain this practice in spite of the 
fact that present-day fort living has somewhat broken down these distinc- 
tions. The teams observed in 1962 were, by designation of the chief, to be 
composed of members of the two major demographic divisions of Rae, respec- 
tively—the ‘Island men’ and the ‘Point men.’ It was hoped that the Lac la 
Martre men would arrive at the fort in a body so that they might form 
team in one of the sessions. This, however, did not come about. 

In former days, informants say, the game might be played with up to 
twenty men on each side. Nowadays, the game is never played with more 
than fifteen men on each team. We could not elicit a rationale for this cut-off 
number. The game may be played, however, with any number less than 
fifteen. At the commencement of the game session for the day, there may be 
only four or five men on each team. Other men up to a total of fifteen join 
in later. Some may drop out, however, for the space of a few plays or for the 
day. In either case, other men, up to. a total of fifteen on each team, may 
take their places. 

The teams must always have the same number of men.! If one team adds 
a man, so must the other. If a man from one side wishes to drop out, a mem- 
ber of the opposing team must also do so to even the weight of the teams. 
In the latter case, one informant explained, teammates will urge the poorest 
player (that is, the one most often ‘killed’) to drop out. As each side adds 
a man to increase the equal complement of each team, a tally stick is added 
to the total set. No tallies are removed from play, however, should team com- 
plements be reduced later by men dropping out of the game. 

At any moment of play only one team is operating as the playing team or 
Idzi-men, the men attempting, by the concealment of their /dzi in one or the 
other hand, to outwit the guesser of the opposing team. Except for the cap- 
tain (1.е., the man who is doing the guessing), the members of the opposing 
team are inactive. 

To enhance the esprit of a team in action and to provide rhythm for body 
movement, drummers usually accompany the game. Each side has its own 
drummers. These drummers need not be players on the team, but some 
players when not in the playing line may serve as drummers. A man whose 
drumming-chanting is admired may be asked to accompany a team. Drums 
only accompany the team that is in action as /dzi-men, that is, the playing 
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!In the Hare Indian hand game rules, it is possible to accommodate an extra man on one 
team by having one man on the opposing team ‘worth’ two men. When the understaffed team 
| ie is the playing team, two tallies are paid to it each time the double-value player is ‘missed’ by 
i A the guesser. When the guesser notes that the opposing playing team is understaffed by one 
| 12 man, he makes Number Signal N II (see section on Number Signals, infra) to inquire of the 
2 other team which one of their men is going to have double-value. 
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team as opposed to the guessing team. When the guessing team wins the 
right to become the /dzi-men, or playing team, the ‘drums cross over,’ that is, 
the same drums are thrown across the centre space to the drummers for the 
new playing team. As an alternative to drum accompaniment, the Jdzi-men 
may provide their own rhythm with the gambling chant. 

In the sessions we observed at Rae, drums were the order of the day, and 
this appears to be the customary accompaniment for games at the fort, 
where drums already made and available can easily be rounded up for the 
game. The gambling chant unaccompanied by drums was performed briefly, 
partly, it appeared, for the benefit of the ethnologists and their tape re- 
corder and partly to give the drummer-chanters a needed rest. In the hand 
game sessions of the Hare Indians of Fort Good Hope, observed by Helm 
in 1957, the unaccompanied gambling chant, sung by the men in the playing 
line, always began each round of play. Only after some minutes did the 
drummers with their distinctive chanting-cry move in at full voice. 


CAPTAIN OR GUESSER 


The active antagonist of the playing team is the captain or ‘gues- 
ser’ of the opposing team. He is the only player in action on the guessing 
team. He attempts to ‘kill’ as many of the /dzi-men in as few plays as pos- 
sible, in order to eliminate all of them with few or no tallies taken on their 
part and thus allow the drums to cross to his side, so that his team may 
again become the playing team and have a chance to score. The term ‘cap- 
tain’ is not used in English among the Dogribs. It has been borrowed for 
this occasion from a Slavey informant.! 

Each guess by the captain is given in the form of a resounding clap fol- 
lowed by a stylized hand signal (see section on hand signals, below). On 
each guess the captain guesses simultaneously against every man in the 
active playing line opposing him. That is, if there are eight men active in the 
opposing line, his signal will indicate his guess as to which hand of each 
man holds ап /dzi. In a sense, he is making eight guesses simultaneously. 

The guesser is selected on his teammates’ consensus that he is the one 
most likely to kill the most men of the opposing team. If he loses too many 
of his guesses he feels pressure to retire as captain. At a critical moment of 
the game when the guesser has been unsuccessful in his last few efforts to 
eliminate one or a very few remaining men opposing him, he may choose 
to relinquish his role to another man who may be more successful. Or, he 
may temporarily yield his role as guesser to a teammate for the next couple 
of plays only. 

Say, if there is only one or two guys playing across from the gambler 
[guesser] and he misses them maybe twice, he can give his partner [teammate] 
two sticks. If that man [now the guesser] kills one out of the two men [on his 
first guess], then he tries again with the last stick. If he misses, he won't have 
no more sticks and he gives up and lets the first man have it [the role of 
guesser] again. And the first man uses up the rest of the sticks. 


‘Each informant gave a different Dogrib term for the guesser: done^tsi (probably translated 
as ‘guessing man’); dei'tsi; ere'tsi (also used to denote the act of guessing--probably best 
translated as 'he guesses'). 
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That is, such a substitute, temporary guesser (temporary because he has 
not received all the tallies under the control of the regular captain) continues 
in his role until he uses up all tallies allotted to him. 

The captain also signals to the opposing players on those occasions when 
the game calls for inactive men on their team to move up into the playing 
line (see description of game, below). These signals are given in the form 
of stylized hand signals indicating the number of men required (see later 
section on hand signals). 


SCORING 
Tallies 


At the inception of the first game of the day, one tally goes to the team 
that wins the right to start as Jdzi-men (see Rules of Play). 

Throughout the entire playing for the day, every time each man on the 
playing team is ‘missed’ in the guessing, one tally is received by his (the 
playing) team. Exception: the one exception to this rule is on a final play 
before nai dah (which is explained in Rules of Play), when there may be 
more survivors on a playing team than there are tallies left to the opposing 
captain. In this case all remaining tallies go to the /dzi-team, but there is no 
carryover of the ‘debt’ of tallies owing to that team. The extra tallies ‘owed’ 
are cancelled out by the following naidal play. 


Each time the total number of tallies is won by a playing team, that 
team gets one saikwi. 


Saikwi 


One saikwi represents the winning of all tallies by a playing team. 
When a team wins a saikwi, this peg is thrust upright in the ground on that 
team’s side of the tent. That team then commences on another round of 
play, attempting to win a second saikwi, a third, and so on, before it is 
stopped by having all its men killed. 

A team may have one or more saikwi standing at the time it loses its right 
to be the /dzi-team by having all its men killed. The rules of payoff intervene 
to account for and eliminate all pairs of standing saikwi that the team may 
have won (see following section). But a single, unpaired saikwi remaining 
to a team that has lost the right to be /dzi-team is vulnerable to attack by 
the opposing team, which is now the Idzi- or playing team. This is because 
the new /dzi-team is now in a position to win a saikwi, and whenever one 
team gains an upright saikwi, the upright saikwi (if there be one) of the 
opposition is eliminated, taken down. In other words, the winning of a saikwi 
by one team cancels out an upright saikwi of the opposing team. 


Payoff 


Bets are paid when at least two upright saikwi are possessed by a team arid 
all its men have been killed. As long as a team can keep some /42і-теп 
alive, it goes on to try to win yet another saikwi, then another, and so on. 
Payoff is made on two saikwi, or any multiple of two. A team paid off on 
two saikwi has won a single game. Payoff that does not occur until four 
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saikwi are upright by the side of a team terminates a double game and 
doubles the payoff rate. At the end of a triple game, i.e., involving six saikwi, 
the payoff is tripled. Whenever payoff occurs, all saikwi involved, i.e., the 
maximum multiple of two, are put down. 

Whenever a team at the time of payoff holds an odd number of saikwi 
(such as three, five) that last odd saikwi is not involved in the рауоћ and 
therefore remains standing. To reiterate a point made above, that one odd 
saikwi will be lost (taken down) should the opposing, now the playing, team 
win a saikwi before all its men are killed. This rule holds equally should a 
team lose its right to be the playing team after winning only a single saikwi. 


Game Session, Game, Round, and Set 


It seems convenient here to introduce terms coined by the ethnologist to 
define the total day’s play of the hand game and certain cycles within it. 
No directly comparable native terminological distinctions were elicited from 
informants. The terms now introduced may be best defined in terms of com- 
pleted events. 


Game Session. The total course of play through the day. 


Game. A game is completed at time of payoff of bets. It may be a single, 
a double, or a triple game. 


Round. Each time a saikwi is won by the playing team a round is over. 


Set. Each time the drums cross over a set is completed. ‘Drums cross 
over’ signifies that the playing team has had all its men killed and thereby 
has lost its right to play and that the opposing team therefore receives the 
drums and becomes the /dzi-team or playing team at this time. 

As stated before, a game cannot be won until at least two consecutive 
rounds have been completed by the playing team—that is, until that team 
has won two saikwi in а row—before all /dzi-men have been killed. 

A set may be over for a team without that team having achieved comple- 
tion of a round. That is, in a game employing the stated maximum number 
of men, a team may not have won all sixteen tallies before all fifteen of its 
men are eliminated. ‘Drums cross over’ on each occasion when all fifteen 
men are killed. On the other hand, a set may include the winning of none. 
one, two, three, and so on, rounds, indicated by the number of saikwi. As 
stated above, if a set upon completion includes two completed rounds (two 
saikwi won) or more, payoff occurs at that time. If at the completion of a 
set the team which has just lost the play holds an odd number of saikwi 
(has consecutively won an odd number of rounds), it maintains the one odd 
saikwi upright in the ground. That is, the team still holds a credit for win- 
ning that last set, until and unless the opposing team is able to win the next 
round as players. In other words, a team may lose the drums, that is, 
terminate its set, but still have the credit of a ‘leg on game,’ so to speak, in 
the form of one saikwi still upright (whether or not a game was completed). 
If the men can regain the drums by preventing the opposing team from win- 
ning a round, they then have a chance to ‘make game,’ i.e., to try for another 
round to complete their pair of saikwi and be eligible for рауой. 
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Penalties 


Should an Jdzi-man deliberately cheat (such as switching his 7421 after the 
captain's guess), his whole team ‘loses right away and pays off.’ If an Idzi- 
man should make the honest error of continuing in play after he has been 
killed (by misreading the guessing signal, for example), then the drums go 
to the other team immediately, i.e., he causes his team to lose the play (set). 

If the captain pays the wrong number of tallies for the men he missed on 
his ‘clap,’ then that guess ‘doesn’t count’; the captain makes a fresh guess. 

Should a mistaken count be made by the playing team of the number of 
its men surviving a successful naidah play (see rules of game, infra)—for 
example, three tallies are mistakenly retained when only two men were 
‘missed’—the error is merely pointed out and rectified, with no penalty 
attached. 


BETTING 


Wagers are placed individually by each man with one or more members of 
the opposing team. No man may participate in the game without having at 
least one ‘partner’ on the opposing team with whom he bets on the outcome 
of each game. He may, if he wishes, ask two or three or more men on the 
opposing team to take his bet that his own side will win. Only players bet; 
no side-bets are made by spectators. Drummers who are not also participating 
in the game as players need not bet.' The betting of one individual against 
another of the opposing group, rather than group against group as units, 15 
apparently characteristic of Indian gambling games throughout North 
America (e.g., Lesser, 1933: 131; Culin, 1907, passim on hand games). 

Bets are paid when at least two upright saikwi are possessed by a team 
and when all its men have been killed. The amount of wager is standardized; 
today, a single game is ‘worth’ one dollar. In other words, every time a team 
wins a single game, each member of that team receives one dollar from each 
of his betting partners on the opposing team. Another way of looking at it 15 
that each saikwi upright at the end of a game is worth fifty cents (remember- 
ing that payoff can occur only on two saikwi or multiples of two). If a double 
game is won, members of the winning team receive two dollars from each of 
their betting partners. 

If a man's money runs short in the course of the game session, he may 
promise to pay off in the future, his partner permitting, or may offer goods 
the value of which is roughly commensurate with the standardized monetary 
wager. During the 1962 games, for example, one man accepted the promise 
of payment in caribou drymeat in lieu of cash-in-hand. Portions of drymeat 
have a relatively standard monetary value assigned in the native economy; 
one side of ribs, for example, is worth one dollar. 


1 Apparently they are allowed to bet if they wish to, but our notes are not clear on 
this point. 
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THE RULES OF PLAY 


The Initial Playoff 


The game session for the day begins with an initial playoff to determine 
which team will start as players or /dzi-men. One man from each team operates 
as a starter. Each starter holds his /dzi in one hand, and each guesses against 
the other. If in the first round of guessing both guess wrong or both guess 
right, they must then try again until one out-guesses the other. For example, 
if the first man guesses wrong, that is, misses his opponent, his opponent gets 
a tally stick. But if the opponent then in turn also guesses wrong, the stick 
is thrown back in the middle, and the men try again. When finally one man 
‘misses’ the other man (that is, he guesses incorrectly) and his opponent 
guesses correctly, the winning man, he who was ‘missed,’ retains one tally 
for his side, which gets to start the game session as the playing team. The 
other tallies then go in the centre between the two teams. 

A game session can start (and be played through) with only a few men on 
each team. Whenever there are more than eight players per team, however, 
only eight men of the playing team form the initial playing line. From now on, 
let us assume for simplicity’s sake that each team has the maximum comple- 
ment of men, fifteen, and of tallies, sixteen. 


The Lineup 


At the inception of the first round of the day, and in the beginning of every 
subsequent round, the playing team puts only eight of its fifteen men into the 
active playing line. Seven remain in reserve. As long as a man is ‘missed’ by 
the captain, he remains in the line. As soon as he is guessed against correctly 
by the captain, he ceases to play; he is ‘dead.’ The reserves may move into 
the line, and the deadmen may ‘come alive’ under circumstances specified 
below. 


The Course of Play 


At the beginning of a round, the captain of the guessing team faces an 
active line of eight 7dzi-men of the opposing team. He will attempt to kill as 
many men as possible on each guess. We will often use the word 'clap' to indi- 
cate the signalling of his guess. Any time after the crouching /dzi-men have 
straightened up, indicating that each has placed his /dzi in the hand he wishes, 
the captain may clap against them. After the clap, each man opens the hand 
indicated for him by the captain, displaying either that it is empty or that it 
holds the /dzi. In the latter instance that man is then dead, and he drops out 
of action. The survivors then go into the crouching position, reshuffle their 
Idzi, and straighten up again to wait for the second clap. 

After each clap and revealing of /dzi, the captain takes as many tallies 
from the pile in the centre as there are men that he missed, and he throws 
these tallies across the intervening space to the playing team. The captain 
continues to clap against the initial line of eight men until those men are all 
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eliminated before they have won sixteen tallies, or until sixteen tallies are 
won by those members of the first line who still survive. 

If all the first eight players are eliminated before sixteen tallies are won, the 
seven reserves then move into the line as a total body of replacement. These 
men will now try to win all the remaining tallies before all are killed. 

If all fifteen players, ie., both first line and reserves, are killed before 
they win the sixteen tallies, the drums cross over to the members of the 
opposing team who now become the players of the new set. However, the 
team that has just lost the drums retains those tallies which it has won. This 
team, now represented by its captain, also has the use of the tallies remaining 
in the centre to pay off wrong guesses against the now-playing team until they 
(the centre tallies) are exhausted. Should this occur before the first playing 
team can gain control of the drums and can become the playing team again, 
the captain must then draw upon the tallies at his team’s side to pay off 
wrong guesses. It may be, however, that he will be successful in eliminating 
all fifteen opposing players before he has to draw upon his reserve tallies. 
In this case his team commences again as the playing team with the advantage 
of holding a certain number of tallies at the beginning of this new set. 

Whenever sixteen tallies have been won, the playing team gains one saikwi. 
Furthermore they win the right to try on the next play to ‘make naidah’— 
that is, to bring alive those men killed in previous plays of the set. The right 
to make the play for naidah may be won by those men surviving from the 
original line-up, by the survivors of the second line (made up of the seven 
original reserves), or, if this is a second or subsequent naidah play, by a 
mixed crew of surviving first liners and reserves and survivors of men ‘raised 
from the dead’ in the prior naidah play(s). 

A general rule in the Dogrib hand game is that, except for the original 
eight-man line-up at the commencement of a round, there may be no more 
than seven men in subsequent lines of the set. This rule is overridden, how- 
ever, at the time of play for naidah. This is the occasion when more than 
eight men may be in the line at one time. In the naidah play, all men alive 
that are not already in the fighting line join that line to participate. Thus, 
for example, if the sixteen tallies are won by one or several members of the 
first line who still survive, all seven reserves join these survivors to try for 
naidah. 

Naidah is ‘raising the deadmen.’ (The native term for Easter is naidah zen, 
that is, ‘raising-the-dead day.) When all alive men have joined the line and 
are ready for play, the captain claps. Naidah is made if the captain misses one 
or more of the men in the line. Naidah fails if all men are killed by that clap. 
If naidah fails (all players now being dead), then the drums cross over to 
the captain’s side, and his team now becomes the playing team and a new set 
commences. If naidah is made, then all men except those killed in making 
naidah come alive again. If, as is usually the case, the survivors of the naidah 
play number less than eight, then the number of resurrected men necessary 
to total eight join the new fighting line. 


1 Our notes are not precise on this point, but it appears that they may remain in the line in 
subsequent plays as long as they are ‘missed.’ It is unlikely, however, that more than eight 
men will survive the naidah play. 
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If naidah fails, all sixteen tallies go to the centre. The team which has just 
lost the drums still gets a saikwi for the sixteen tallies, however. If naidah is 
made, the playing team retains as many sticks as there were survivors of the 
naidah play. The remaining sticks are thrown to the centre to buy back the 
deadmen. All these sticks in the centre are now for the use of the captain 
once again. 


Termination of the Day's Session and Return Matches 


There is no predetermined number of games, sets, or rounds to be completed 
in order to finish a day's session. A game session simply runs until everyone 
is pretty well exhausted, usually a matter of eight to ten hours of play. If the 
teams are evenly matched, the session may be ending in a draw, each side hav- 
ing won an equal number of games. In this case, the teams agree to play three 
more games; that team winning two out of three is the winner for the day. 

It is the prerogative of the losing team to request a return match. The 
winning team may not propose a new game to the defeated. In former times, 
however, when several regional bands would gather, the winners of an initial 
game session would, after two or three days, be challenged to play against 
another regional team that had not yet played. The winning team of that 
session would then be challenged by yet another ‘bunch,’ and so on. In 
1962, the hoped-for arrival of the Lac la Martre men en masse would have 
allowed this principle to be carried out. They would have performed as a new 
challenging team to the ‘Point men,’ whose team had won the first game 
session of the season. 


HYPOTHETICAL PLAY-THROUGH OF THE HAND GAME 


This section presents an essentially step-by-step account of part of a hypo- 
thetical hand game session. In this fashion we hope to convey some of the 
complexity of the course of play and to present various contingencies of 
play as they may arise throughout a day's session. 

We will start the game with a full complement of men on each team, that 
is, fifteen per team, each with ап 7dzi. There are sixteen deci? or tally sticks 
already prepared and several saikwi to be used as needed. The teams we will 
designate as Team A and Team B. We will assume that Team A has won 
the playoff for the right to start as Idzi-men or the playing team for the day. 


SET 1; GAME 1 


Team A starts as the playing team with one tally to its credit, won during 
the playoff for the right to start as 7dzi-men. The initial line-up starts with 
eight men of Team A on the fighting line and the remaining seven in reserve 
behind the line. 

The drummers for Team А begin, and the /dzi-men on the fighting 
line crouch and sway to the rhythm of the drums as each man shifts his 742: to 
the hand he wishes. After all are straightened up, still swaying and bobbing, 
the captain of Team B makes his first clap. He misses all eight of the 707 
men: he therefore takes eight sticks from the pile of fifteen in the centre and 
throws them to Team A, giving that team a total of nine sticks. Seven tallies 
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remain to the captain. If ће hopes to prevent the opposing team from gaining 
a saikwi, he must eliminate all sixteen of the opposing players before he 
misses seven men and pays out all the tallies. 

Second clap: Five men are killed, three are missed. Three more tallies go 
to the Idzi-men. Third clap: One man is killed, two are missed (and therefore 
two tallies are paid). Two of the original eight /dzi-men now remain on the 
fighting line. Fourth clap: One man killed, one man missed. Now fifteen total 
tallies (1+8-3-2--1) have been gained by Team А, and only one tally 
remains in the centre for the use of the captain of Team B. Fifth clap: He 
misses the remaining man of the first line. From the centre he throws the 
remaining tally across to Team A. 

Now a ‘deadman’ of Team A grabs all the tallies and holds them upright, 
awaiting the next play. The next play will be a try for naidah. The drums 
increase in volume. 

For the naidah play the seven men in reserve move into the line to join 
the one survivor from the first line-up, making a total of eight men opposing 
the captain. The captain must kill all eight if he is to prevent them from 
making naidah and thus bringing back to life their seven deadmen. Sixth clap: 
The captain succeeds in killing only four men. Four in the line-up remain 
alive. Accordingly, the deadmen, except those killed in making naidah, now 
come to life again. The erstwhile deadman who has been holding the sticks 
now retains four for his team, because four men were missed by the captain 
on the naidah play, and he throws the remaining twelve across to the centre 
of the space, thereby buying back the deadmen. These twelve tallies are now 
once again for the use of the captain of Team B. 

Since Team A won all sixteen tallies before all fifteen of their men were 
killed, they win one saikwi, which is now thrust upright in the ground by 
their side. 

Now round two of game one commences. By the rules of play the seven 
newly risen deadmen may not join the line until all the present survivors are 
killed. Therefore the next play begins with the four survivors of the naidah 
play composing the fighting line. Clap 7: Captain B kills two men on the 
fighting line, misses two. Team A wins two tallies to add to the four gained 
in the naidah play. Clap 8: ‘Shooting’ at the two remaining men in the line, 
the captain kills one and misses one; he pays one tally. Clap 9: The captain 
kills the remaining man in the line. Team A therefore gains no tallies on 
this play. 

Now the seven brought-alive men move in to form the fighting line. Clap 10: 
Two men are killed, five are missed; five more tallies are therefore won by 
Team A to total twelve. Clap 11: Of the five men in the line, the captain kills 
two and misses three. Paying three more tallies to Team A, Captain B now 
has only one tally remaining to him for the next play. If he can kill all the 
fhree remaining men in the line, he will not have to pay that tally and the 
drums will cross over to his team. Clap 12: The captain misses two of the 
three men. He throws the last tally across to Team A, and one of its deadmen 
grabs the sticks to hold them through the course of the next play, again the 
naidah play. Clap 13: The captain misses both of the men in the line. Naidah 
has therefore been made, all fifteen of Team A’s players are now alive, and 


after retaining two tallies for the two men missed in the naidah play, the erst- 
while deadman of Team A throws the remaining fourteen tallies back in the 
centre. 

The second round of game one is now completed. Team A has won its 
second saikwi. However, according to the rules of the game, paying off of 
bets does not yet occur, even though Team A has won a single game, because 
not all men of that team are dead. Team A is now able to try for a second 
game, if it can win the additional two necessary saikwi. 

Now six of the newly risen deadmen join the two survivors in the line to 
make a total of eight. Captain B is starting this third round with fourteen 
tallies available for his use in the centre. Since the man who has been serving 
as guesser or captain for Team B so far has not been too successful in 
eliminating all the members of the playing team, this might be a time for a 
new captain to take over, to try his luck at killing all the opposing fifteen men. 
Clap 14: The captain kills six men on this clap, missing only two. Team A 
therefore gains only two tallies to add to its two that were retained from the 
naidah play. Clap 15: The remaining two men in the line-up are killed. No 
tallies pass over. Now the seven come-alive men, all that remain to Team A, 
move into the line. Clap /6: Team A loses four of its men on this guess, 
winning only three tallies. Clap 17: Two more men are killed. Now only one 
man is alive in Team A. He has just won a tally for his team by being 
missed, but there are eight tallies out against him. In order to save this round 
for his team and not to have the set end, he must manage to outwit the 
captain eight times in order that his team may hold sixteen sticks and that he 
may be able, alone (since he has no teammates who are alive), to try for 
naidah to buy his teammates back to life. Clap 78: The captain misses, so 
the sole survivor of Team A gains one more tally for his team. Clap 19: 
This time the single /dzi-man on Team A is killed. 

Now is the time for paying of wagers, since Team A has won two saikwi 
but can no longer continue as the playing team since all its men are dead. 
The bets are paid at a one-to-one ratio, the two saikwi are put down, and the 
drums cross over. Set one has ended: Team A has managed to win a single 
game (by completing two rounds) and was on its third round when its last 
man was Killed. 


SET 2; GAME 2 


Team B is now the playing team, starting a new set and the first round of 
game two. A player of Team A, very likely the man considered to be the best 
guesser, now assumes the role of Captain A. Nine of the sixteen tallies remain 
at the side of Team A. They are the tallies held by Team A when the last 
game ended. Seven tallies are in the centre. Formerly they were used by 
Captain B in paying off Team A. Now the situation is reversed. Captain A 
will use these seven tallies to pay off missed men on Team B before he uses 
any of the tallies lying by the side of his own team. 

Eight of the fifteen men of Team B move into the fighting line. Clap I: 
Five of the eight men are missed; five tallies are paid to Team B from the 
centre. Clap 2: Four men out of the five are killed. One tally goes from the 
centre to Team B. Clap 3; The sole man remaining in the first line-up is 
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killed on this clap. Accordingly, no tallies are paid to Team В. One tally 
remains in the centre for the use of Captain A, and nine tallies still remain 
at his team’s side. 

The seven reserve men now move in to form the fighting line. Clap 4: Four 
men of the seven are missed. Now Captain A pays to Team B the remaining 
tally from the centre and three tallies from those by the side of his team. Team 
B, which started this round with no tallies to its credit, now holds ten tallies. 
Clap 5: Three men are killed; one is missed, to be the sole man remaining on 
the second fighting line. One tally crosses over. 

If the captain can kill this remaining man before the latter can win the 
remaining five tallies (to total sixteen for his team), Team B will lose control 
of the drums and Team A once again will become the 7dzi-men. Clap 6: 
Captain A kills the remaining man. Team B was unable to complete a 
game or even win a round before all sixteen of its men were killed. These 
men, however, retain the tallies that they have won, but in the next game 
this team will immediately have to use those tallies to pay off misses to Team 
A, as there are no centre tallies remaining. 

Since the tallies Captain A was using in the just prior plays were those 
previously won by his team, the five unused tallies remain as its credit toward 
a round as Team A once again becomes the playing team. 


SET 3; GAME 2 


It is still the second game, with Team B having just lost its chance to win 
a round and Team A just taking over as the playing team, the drums having 
crossed (counting the initial set) for the third time. 

Team A will now try to win the eleven sticks held by Team B, in order 
to gain its first saikwi of this set and game. The captain of Team B makes his 
first guess—Clap 1: Out of the eight men in the line-up he kills all but three. 
Three sticks from his team's holdings now move to Team A to total eight 
for that team (five carried over from the last set plus three just paid). Clap 2: 
Two men of Team A are killed, one is missed; one tally is paid to Team A. 
Clap 3: The captain kills the remaining man. No tallies are paid. Now the 
seven reserves of Team A form the fighting line. Clap 4: The captain of Team 
B misses five of the seven men. He therefore pays out five tallies from his 
remaining pile of seven to give Team A a total of fourteen tallies. If the 
survivors in the Team A line can win the remaining two tallies by having 
two or more of their men missed in the next clap, they may then try for 
naidah. | 

Clap 5: АП five of the survivors are missed. The remaining two tallies 
are thrown across by the captain of Team B. (The three extra tallies that he 
owes are not counted and are never paid. See Rules of Play, supra.) A dead- 
man of Team A grabs all sixteen sticks. 

The five men of Team A still surviving now play for naidah, attempting to 
raise up from the dead their ten killed men. Clap 6: Captain B misses two of 
the five men opposing him. Naidah has been made. The erstwhile deadman 
holding the tallies keeps two sticks for the two men of his team who were 
missed and throws the other fourteen sticks to the centre. Team A has now 
also won one saikwi and starts a new round with twelve men alive (fifteen 
minus the three killed in the naidah play). Six of the newly-risen now join 
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the two survivors of the line-up to total eight. Clap 7: Five men are killed and 1 
three missed. Team A now has a total of five tallies, with eleven remaining $ 
in the centre. Clap 8: Two of the three remaining men are now killed; one 
tally is accordingly paid to Team A. 

At this point Team A has only six tallies to its credit and but a single man 
in the fighting line. Ten of its total complement are dead (three killed on 
naidah, plus five, plus two). Ten more tallies are yet to be gained if the team 
is to win another saikwi and to be eligible to try for naidah. If there were 
seven men alive in the reserves, they could not, according to the rules of the 
game, join the fighting line until the last man of the original eight in that line 
was killed. But in this instance there are only four living men. Therefore those 
four can now come in to join the one in the fighting line and give the team a 
better chance to keep survivors long enough to achieve all sixteen tallies. 

Clap 9: Captain B misses three of the five men in the line; Team A now 
has a total of nine tallies. Claps 10 and 11: First the three men are missed, 
and then two men are missed, bringing Team A’s total tallies to fourteen. 
Clap /2: One man is killed on this clap; one man survives to win a single 
tally. If he can survive the next clap, his team will have sixteen tallies, and he 
will be able to try for naidah on the following play. Clap 13: The sole survivor 
is killed. 

Because all of Team A is dead, the set ends, and the drums cross over to 
Team B. The fifteen tallies won by Team A will be used in the forthcoming 
set by its captain to pay off misses to Team B. 

Although Team A has lost the drums to the opposing team, the single saikwi 
won in the previous round still remains standing as a ‘leg on game’ should 
Team A be able to regain the drums before Team B wins a saikwi. 


SET 4; GAME 2 

A new set and round of game two commences with Team B as 7dzi-men 
placing eight men in the initial line-up. Clap 1: One man is killed and seven 
are missed. Team B wins its first seven tallies (the one stick that remained 
in the centre, plus six from Team A’s side). Clap 2: Six of the seven men in 
the line are killed on this play. Team B therefore gains only one tally. i 

Now only one man remains in the line, and, by the rules of the game, the 
seven reserves cannot join in to aid him. The drummers close around the 


survivor in the line, drumming furiously to ‘make him smart.) Claps 3 

and 4: The one man in play twice succeeds in being missed, winning two 

more tallies to his team for a total of ten. Clap 5: On this play the remaining 1 
survivor of the first line-up is killed. His team gets no tallies. Now the i 
seven reserve men form the fighting line. Clap 6: Four men are missed, ІН 
bringing the total tallies now held by Team B to fourteen. Clap 7: Three of | 
the four men are missed, so Team B has now won all sixteen tallies (plus {1 
one for which they do not get credit). And again а deadman grabs the i 
sixteen sticks awaiting the naidah play. | 


Clap 8: АП three men in the line survive the naidah play. The deadman 
now retains three sticks for those survivors and throws the rest to the centre 1 
to buy back the deadmen. Team B also has won a saikwi. This saikwi cancels 
out the saikwi that Team A held when it finished the last set. 
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Holding three tallies, with thirteen out against it, Team B commences a 
new round, putting eight men in the line (the surviving three plus five of 
the newly-risen deadmen). Clap 9: Team B loses only two men, gaining six 
more tallies to make a total of nine. Clap 10: No men are killed; therefore 
six more tallies are won by Team B. Now only one tally is outstanding. 
Clap 11: Five of the six men survive this clap, and Team B now holds all 
sixteen tallies. 

Now before putting up the second saikwi, Team B will make its play for 
naidah to bring alive the three men that it has lost. On the naidah play all 
the reserves may move into the line so that the seven men alive but not 
previously playing now join the five survivors of the first line-up to try for 
naidah. Clap 12: Of the twelve players for naidah seven are killed. Five 
sticks therefore are retained by Team B, and the other eleven are thrown to 
the centre to buy back the deadmen. Now the second saikwi is driven into the 
ground. Actually, Team B has lost ground on this лагаћ play since in 
‘raising up’ its three deadmen, seven men were killed. A total of eight 
men are now alive, and they form the fighting line. Claps 13, 14, 15, and 
16: The captain continues to shoot, killing first two, then three, then two, 
then none of the opposing line. The one man thus left alive wins the sixteenth 
tally. 

Now the remaining player on Team B must try to outwit the captain and 
make naidah to bring back his fifteen teammates to life. Clap 17: Captain 
A misses the survivor, and zaidah is made for the third time in this set. 
The erstwhile deadman who has been holding the tallies retains one for 
his team and throws the other fifteen to the centre. Team B has also gained 
its third saikwi. Seven of the newly-risen men join the survivor to form the 
fighting line. Clap 18: Only one man survives to win a tally for Team B, seven 
being killed. Clap 19: On this clap the remaining survivor of the first line 
is eliminated. The seven remaining living men now form the fighting line. 
Clap 20: Only three of these men succeed in being missed, bringing the total 
tallies held by Team B to only five. Clap 21: On this guess Captain A kills the 
remaining three men of Team B. All of Team B's men are now dead with 
only five tallies held by that team. 

Since at least two saikwi have been won and all men are dead, it is time 
for the paying off of bets. Since Team B has just won a single game, two of its 
saikwi are taken down after payoff. The odd saikwi is left upright as a 
‘leg on game’ should Team B be able to regain the drums and win a second 
saikwi before Team A has won onc. 


SET 5; GAME 3 


The drums have crossed over to Team A. Eleven tallies are in the centre, 
and five remain by the side of Team B as a hold-over from their winnings 
in the last round. 

Claps 1 and 2: The captain of Team B manages to kill five men of Team 
A's eight-man line on the first clap and to eliminate the remaining three on 
the second. Team A has won but three tallies. Its seven reserve men move 
into the line. Claps 3, 4, and 5: Captain B successively eliminates three of 
fhe seven men, two of the remaining four, and then the final two men of 
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Team A. Since Team A has won only nine tallies and all its men are dead, 
the drums cross over to Team B and a new set and round begin. 


SET 6; GAME 3 

Team B begins as the playing team with five tallies to its credit (held over 
from its previous time as playing team). Two tallies remain in the centre. 
Nine tallies won in the last round and set are held by Team A. Claps 1, 2, 3, 
and 4: On the first clap the captain of Team A misses only two of the eight 
men, two tallies thus being added to the five already held by the playing team. 
On the subsequent shots he misses one man of the remaining two, then misses 
that one man on the next shot but kills him on the subsequent one. Now 
Team B has lost all the men of its first line and has nine tallies to its credit. 
The seven reserves come into the line-up. Clap 5: Three of the seven men are 
missed. Three tallies are gained by Team B to make a total of twelve. Clap 6: 
All three men remaining in the line are missed. Now Team B has fifteen 
tallies. Clap 7: Again the three men are missed. The captain of Team A 
throws the remaining tally to Team B. Now is the time for naidah. Clap 8: 
The three men in the line trying for naidah are all killed. There is no naidah. 
All tallies are thrown to the centre, but Team B gets one saikwi for having 
won the sixteen tallies. As they already hold a saikwi from a previous set, they 
now have two saikwi, and, all their men being dead, it is time for the payoff 
of bets. Team B has won another single game, and game three ends. 

At this stage, players would just be getting well warmed-up for the day. 
Since, however, most of the situations that might arise in the course of a 
game session have been covered, this narrative need not go beyond this point. 
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ډه بہت SEMEL.‏ 


HAND SIGNALS 


The stylized hand signals used in the hand game are of two sorts. The 
major ones are the guessing signals by which the captain indicates in which 
hand of each man in the opposing line of the playing team the /dzi is held. 
The secondary signals are the number signals that the captain, and often his 
teammates as well, employs as a courtesy duty to inform the opposing playing 
team how many men may now move into the fighting line. In the text each 
guessing signal has been assigned a roman numeral preceded by ‘G’ to dis- 
tinguish that it is a guessing signal as opposed to a number signal, the latter 
being designated by a roman numeral preceded by ‘N.’ 


Idzi Locations in Relation to Guessing Signals 


In all cases and on all occasions, the guessing signal indicates that the 
Idzi hand is the one that currently is being held on that side of the body 
which the signal designates. Jdzi-men have several characteristic ways of 
presenting their fists to the captain. The arms may be extended stiflly out 
(Plate III) or folded against the body. Or the /dzi-man may, with bent 
elbows, alternately raise and lower one fist after another (Plate IV). In these 
positions, the fists are on the same side of the body to which the arm is 
attached. In yet another way of presenting the fists, however, the arms are 
extended but folded so that each fist rests on the bicep of the other arm 
(Plate V); or they may be crossed on the chest, so that the right fist rests on 
the left shoulder and the left fist rests on the right shoulder. In such cases, a 
signal indicating 'to the left' for that player means that the /dzi (enclosed in a 
fist) is on the left side of the body, although the Idzi is contained in the 
right hand. And vice versa. 

When the captain is ready to guess, a player may not suddenly switch from 


a ‘parallel’ to a ‘crossed’ presentation as this would be considered a cheating 
action. 


Guessing Signals 


All guessing signals are preceded by a resounding clap, one arm (usually 
of the hand that will give the signal) drawn back so that the clap is produced 
by the glancing blow of palm on palm as the arm shoots forward. The move- 
ment of the hand(s) terminates in the signal. 

In describing the guessing signals, it is convenient to divide them into two 
kinds: those made with a single hand and those made with both hands. Each 
of these categories may be further subdivided into simple signals, which 
involve a single gesture and are often or usually stationary, and compound 
signals, which require two or more sequential positions of the hands to com- 
plete the statement of the guess. In the notation, a compound signal is 
indicated by the letter ‘A’ appended to the number of the simple signal to 
which the second gesture is added to alter the message (e.g., simple signal: 
G VIII; compound signal: G VIIIA). 
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FIGURE 2. Guessing messages transmitted by hand signals. 
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Any single-hand guessing signal may be given with either hand, although 
with some of these signals (G I, G IA, G VI, G VII) this results in a ‘flopped’ 
or mirror-image message of what the signal would be if the other hand were 
used. In two two-hand signals (С IX and G XIA) the message can be flopped 
by reversing the disposition of the thumbs. This also holds for the single- 
hand signal G VII (see illustration infra). In some cases different hand posi- 
tions (G 111-1۷-۷۷ and С VIIA—IX) transmit the same message. How- 
ever, each visually distinct hand position used as a guessing signal has been 
assigned a separate number, except in the case of the rather similar hand 
positions a and 5 of signal G I (see illustration infra). The secondary gesture 
A of signal G IA theoretically could be used with any other signal thus allow- 
ing the transmission of any guess as to disposition of Idzi, no matter how 
complex and unpatterned. There is, however, no evidence that this is done. 

Figure 2 illustrates in diagrammatic form the message transmitted by each 
of the guessing signals. 

In the diagrammatic representations of the 'guess' messages of the dif- 
ferent hand signals, the paired circles represent the paired fists of the men 
in the fighting line of the playing team. The number of ‘men’ (seven) 
illustrated is arbitrary. The blacked-in circles indicate the fist of each pair 
of hands that the signal designates as the Jdzi-hand. The heavy dotted line 
indicates the ‘split’ made in the line by the signal, when that split is one that 
may be made at any place in the line according to the placement of the sig- 
nalling hand(s). The thin solid line indicates a break in the line at an invariant 
point with the given signal; it is usually a break ancillary or additional to the 
shiftable split. 

The straight arrows above the line of ‘fists’ simply supplement the mean- 
ing of the message already shown in the blacked-in ‘fists.’ A broken-line arrow 
indicates a moving gesture of the hand to set apart particular /dzi-‘fists’ that 
are exceptions to the total message of the gesture (as in G JA) or to clarify 
the message under special conditions (as in G XA). 

The diagrams and illustrations of single-hand signals are shown as right- 
hand signals. All illustrations of the positions of the hands of the guesser are 
given from the vantage point of the guesser. That is, the hand is presented 
roughly as the captain sees his own hand giving the signal (but only roughly 
because of perspective problems in illustration). 
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FIGURE 3 


1 This signal, carrying the same message, is used in the hand game of the Hare Indians of 
Fort Good Hope. Although the field notes (by Helm) on the Hare hand game in general 
and on the Hare hand signals in particular are incomplete, all Hare hand signals recorded 
will be noted in footnotes in this section at appropriate places. 
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Either hand position a or b may be used. The hand is often brought forward 
in a sweeping gesture. Guess: All /dzi are on the side to which the captain’s 
fingers point: ‘to the left’ as viewed by the captain; that is, in the right hands 
of the men facing him. To reverse the message, i.e., ‘all to the captain’s 
right,’ the left hand is used (see Plate X). 

G JA If the captain wishes to illustrate this: 
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Figure 4 


that is, that everyone has Idzi in the right hand except the one or two or 
three—in the case illustrated, two—men that the captain believes to have 
Idzi in the left hand, the captain first points to each of the two exempt (left 
hand) men with his forefinger before he makes the all in the right hand 
gesture G I (see Figure 4): 


Apparently, sometimes the forefinger of the other hand may be used to make 
the exempting gesture (see Plate XI). 

In general, the special designation of an individual by a moving, pointing 
digit tells that person that he is exempt (that is, he has /dzi in the opposite 
hand) from the general rule that the main signal indicates for a man in his 


position in the line. 
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The pointing fingers split the line. Guess: On either side of the split, all 
Idzi are held in the inside hand (see Plate XII). | 
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Figure 6 


The split occurs at that place in the line where the gap between the thumb 
and index finger points. Guess: On either side of the split, all 7dzi are in the 
outside hand (see Plate XIII). 
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Figure 7 
The hand is held out in front of the guesser with arm extended. The hand 
tends to be held parallel to the ground and can be held either palm side up 
or down (but with resulting message flopped). Guess: Same as for G III 
(see Plate XIV). 
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Figure 8 


“Тһе Hare Indians employ the same gesture-and-message as Dogrib G М. In the Hare 
dialect of Athapaskan it is called ekor'/ayies, ‘shooting down the neck.’ Dogrib informants 
did not give any ‘name’ terms for the various hand signals, and we did not think to inquire 


explicitly on this point. 
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Guess: Same as for G 111 and G IV. This signal may also be used against 
a single surviving /dzi-man on the opposing team. Under these circumstances 
‘the thumb is boss,’ i.e., the thumb points to the hand in which the captain 
guesses that the /dzi is held. The finger does not count. 
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Figure 9 


For this signal, distinguishing it from the somewhat similar signal G IV, 
the hand is usually held high, at about the level of the forehead, with bent 
elbow. Guess: All men hold the /dzi in the hand in the direction of the point- 
ing fingers except for the end man on the thumb side. In other words, with 
this signal the line is always broken between the end man on the thumb 
side and the remaining men. The end man on one side of the break and all 
the men on the other side of the break hold the /dzi in the outside hand 
(see Plate XV). 
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Figure 10 


Guess: On either side of the split made by the pointing fingers, all 1421 are 
held in inside hands, except the 7421 of the end man toward whom the thumb 
points. The same hand employed with palm up thereby reverses or flops the 
message as does the use of the left hand with palm down. 


1The Hare Indians employ the same gesture-and-message as Dogrib G VI. No name was 
given by the Hare informant for this signal. 
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G VITA 


This gesture is a compound gesture of the single hand. It gives the same 
message as the double hand gesture G IX given below. Gesture G VITA 
may be used “if a man has only one hand, ог if he has something in the other 
hand and therefore doesn’t want to use it.” 
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Figure 11 


The captain (1) first holds up two fingers to indicate he is guessing that 
the two men on the end to which he points have the /dzi in the outside hand; 
and then (2), holding the hand out with fingers together and thumb pointing 
to the end of the line that he has already indicated, he completes the message. 
Gesture (2) in this compound signal is the same gesture as G VII. The prior 
use of the two pointing fingers in gesture (1), however, means that two men, 
rather than one, are designated as holding /dzi in opposite hands (i.e., to the 
outside rather than to the inside) from the man immediately adjacent to 


them. 
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Figure 12 


With the hand held stationary, the thumb splits the line. Guess: АП men to 
the right side of the split, as viewed by the captain, have 1471 in the inside 
hand, the first man to the left of the split (as viewed by the captain) has the 
Idzi in the inside hand, but all other men to the left of the split have Idzi in 


Be the outside hand. The first of the captain may be held partly open. 
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This is а compound signal. The arm is held outstretched with the thumb 
splitting the line as in G ۷111. The thumb, however, is jerked, indicated by 
the curving broken-line arrows, as the second part of the signal. Guess: The 
same message as in G VIII is given, except that the end man on the end 
toward which the thumb is jerked is guessed to have his Idzi in the outside 
hand. That is, he has /dzi in a different hand than that indicated for the rest 
of his fellows on that side of the split. 
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Figure 14 


The two-hand signal conveys the same message as the single-hand signal 
G VIIA. In G IX it is the fingers of the bottom hand that split the line. 
Guess: All men to each side of the split have 1421 in inside hands, excepting 
two men of the end toward which the two thumbs point. These men are 
indicated in the guess to have Idzi in the outside hand (see Plate XVII). 

In giving this signal, the guesser may hold his two hands at almost any 
distance from one another as long as they are both displayed and as long as 
the upper (palm downward) hand is in approximately the same line as the 
arm of the lower hand, as illustrated: 


1 Employed by the Hare Indians also; no name given, 
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The two men of the other end of the line can be singled out instead by 
reversing the direction of the thumbs. 
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Figure 15 


This two-hand signal remains a simple signal as long as the men bracketed 
by the two hands are an even number. When there is an odd number of 
men bracketed by the two hands, this must be taken into account and is 
done so by the addition of another gesture to this signal, the total complex 
being given as G XA below. The gesture for G X is made with extended 
arms and fingers held roughly at right angles to the ground. The hands may 
be held with the palms turned out instead of in—the message is the same. 
The splits in the line are made at those spaces to which the extended fingers 
of each hand point. With this gesture, wherein the *middle men' bracketed 
by the hands are of an even number, a midline break is also established so 
that the middle men divide into two equal parts. In the case of the illustration, 
the hypothetical midline is between the two middle men. Guess: All men 
on the outer sides of the two splits made by the two hands are indicated to 
have Idzi in the centre-ward hand. On each side of the hypothetical midline 
the bracketed middle men are indicated to have /dzi in the outer hand (see 
Plate XVIII). 
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Figure 16 


1Employed by the Hare Indians also. The Hare informant could not recall the name of 
the signal. 
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The basic signal is the same as G X. But because the men bracketed 
between the hands are an odd number, it is necessary for the guesser to 
indicate to the odd man in the centre which hand he is designating to be 
the Idzi hand, thus establishing a midline. This he does by catching this 
person’s eye and then making a moving gesture with one or the other of 
his hands to indicate which hand, by his guess, holds the /dzi. This is illus- 
trated by the curving broken-line arrow in the illustration: the captain 15 
indicating to /dzi-man ‘X,’ by the movement of his own right hand, that he 
is guessing ‘X’ holds his /dzi in his left hand. 
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Figure 17 


The line is split at any gap where the fingers point. Guess: Every man 
has 7071 in the inward hand relative to the split in the line, except one man 
on each end who, as the thumbs indicate, holds 1427 in the outside hand. 

Variant: This same guess message can be given by a double G VI 
signal—that is, by flopping one hand first palm-side-up and then knuckle- 
side-up so that the single thumb manages to point to each man at each end of 


the line. 
This signal also has its compound form which alters the message: G XIA. 


1 А two-hand signal recorded for the Hare Indians seems to be а compound of the Dogrib 
G VII given with one hand, but with that hand ‘waggling’ (flopping?) while the other hand 
is in the position of Dogrib signal G II. The resulting message designates the outside hand 
of each end man as the Jdzi-hand, the other players holding Idzi in the inside hand relative 
to a split in the line. The message is thus the same as that given by Dogrib signal G XI. 
The Hare term for their signal is #wlšo, ‘big stone,’ 
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Figure 18 


First, position (1) of the hands is presented. Then the upper hand is 
flopped so that the hands are palm-to-palm as in the (2) position (as in 
G IX), with the two thumbs now pointing in the same direction. 

This compound signal states the following guess: Every man has 742! in 
the inside hand relative to the split in the line, except one man on one end 
and two men on the other end, indicated by position (2), who hold 7471 in 
the outside hands. 


ш n x 


Certain signals may be used when only опе Jdzi-man remains ‘alive’ to be 
guessed against by the captain. One such signal against a single /dzi-man 
has already been indicated: G V. Three signals, however, are unique for the 
one-man opponent: 
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Figure 19 


‘The thumb is boss.’ That is, the thumb indicates which hand is guessed 
to hold Idzi. 
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Figure 20 


When the hand is held in this position with the finger down, it is that 
single finger and not the thumb that counts. In the illustration above, the 
captain is indicating that /dzi is held in the left hand. 
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In contrast to G V, if two fingers are used, as in the present instance, it 
is the fingers that count in indicating that 742: hand. In other words, by this 
signal /dzi is calculated to be held in the right hand. 


Number Signals 


The number signals are hand gestures employed by the captain (plus, 
optionally, his teammates) to inform the members of the opposing team 
that it is time for a specified number of /dzi-men to join the fighting line. 
The din of the drums renders effective verbal communication impossible, 
and the fast pace and generally hectic quality of play make it unlikely that 
all players are keeping track of the game at any particular moment. The 
captain, however, necessarily at all times has the correct assessment of the 
state of the game in his mind, as do most of his inactive teammates (see 
Plate IX). 

The illustrations of the number signs in Figure 22 are self-explanatory. 
One informant stated that number signals N I through N IV must be рге- 
sented by the captain with the back of the hand toward the opposing team, 
but for signals N VI through N IX the palm of the hand is turned toward 


1 Опе signal to be used when only one or two men are left to be guessed against was 
obtained from the Hare Indians. The signal is the closed fist of a single hand. With the right 
hand the signal means ‘Idzi is held in the right hand’; when given with the left hand it means 
‘held in the left hand.’ The Hare term for this signal is (suff. No translation noted. 
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the Jdzi-men. For signal М V and М X either back or palm of hand(s) may 
be displayed. A second informant, however, rejected these qualifications. 
To signal numbers in excess of ten, the signal N X is given, then a second 
number signal is added to the signal for ten. To indicate ‘eleven,’ for example, 
signal N X plus ЇЧ I are given; for ‘twelve,’ signal N X plus N II, and so on. 
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FIGURE 22. Number signals (as viewed by opposing team). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Hand Game in Dogrib Culture 


The consideration of the hand game as a component of Dogrib culture cannot 
be complete without an inquiry into the meanings, explicit and implicit, 
accruing to the game as they interweave with its psychic and social func- 
tions. It is difficult logically to compartmentalize the connotations of the 
hand game. We shall treat first of the more explicit definitions of the 
character of the game as they are revealed in the ‘practical psychology’ of 
play. Comments then follow on the expressive potential for the individual 
in game play, recognizing that this latter aspect cannot be fully comprehended 
apart from the societal significance of the game and, ultimately, the mythic 
perceptions of the game ћеја by the Dogrib. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND EXPRESSIVE ATTRIBUTES OF PLAY 


The instrumental attributions of the hand game are summed up within the 
understanding that the game is one of intellectual skill and judgment tempered 
by luck. The ethics of the game are that ‘you’ve got to play honest’; there 
is no sleight-of-hand in the game, only the skilful outwitting of opponents. 
This quality is embodied in the social logics of the game: if one man cheats, 
his side will have bad luck and lose for the whole game session. 

The contest of wits is between each /dzi-man and the captain. The essence 
of being a successful /dzi-man is to scramble one's pattern of shifting Idzi 
so that the captain is unable to detect and plan for any regularity, thus 
allowing at least a 50-50 chance of being missed. À player who allows him- 
self an idiosyncrasy in /dzi handling that can be discerned by the captain, 
or who follows a repeated pattern of shifting will get ‘killed’ quickly each 
time he comes into play. Such was the case with one old gentleman in the 
Observed sessions, who was eventually urged by his teammates to drop out of 
play. In another case a young player started as an Idzi-man; but as he was 
killed about five times in a row as he came into the line, he gave up and for 
the rest of the total session drummed only. However, he still maintained 
his betting arrangements with the men on the other team. 

A skilful Jdzi-man becomes cognizant of the capacities of various captains 
who may oppose him. For this reason when one of the opponents of the 
playing team takes over from another as captain during a round, he claps 
repeatedly to draw the attention of the /dzi-men so that each player may 
judge the new ‘psychology’ with which he must now deal. As the /dzi-man is 4 
at this juncture often doubled over to shift his Jdzi, а non-playing teammate 
may also nudge him to draw his attention to the new guesser. 

It is in the role of captain or guesser that a man has the greatest oppor- 
tunity to exploit successfully his memory, judgment, and skilful observation 
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of opponents. The ideal guesser is one who from the first game catches and 
remembers cues as to Jdzi-handling and patterns of shifting in each of his 
Idzi-hiding opponents. 


Some guys switch Jdzi from one hand to another each time. Some always hold 
Idzi in the left hand even though they play sometimes with their arms crossed 
and sometimes with their arms uncrossed .... Sometimes, if a player brings his 
hands up from under the blanket slow, he is apt to bring up the /dzi hand 
slower. So that's why you should bring up both hands fast, so that it doesn't 
show which hand you have got /dzi in. 

Some gamblers [guessers] can remember from long before how a guy plays 
and sometimes gamblers can tell by the eyes too....The good gambler is 
always watching—maybe as soon as one man takes his hands out from under 
the blanket on the first play, the gambler catches something about that player, 
so he can tell which hand that man holds /dzi in each time. 


"Some gamblers can remember from long before. . . ." Since even today, 
and even more emphatically in olden times, teams are formed from regional 
band affiliations, a man may expect always to have teammates from his own 
group and to be in opposition to teams composed from other regional groups. 
Furthermore, only a small proportion of the total male population is likely 
regularly, season after season, to play in the hand game. It is therefore possible 
for a captain to build a mental file through the years regarding the idiosyn- 
crasies and patterns of /dzi-hiding of at least his more frequent opponents. 
Of course, some of the ‘old-pros’ of the hand game may be too clever to 
allow any distinctive idiosyncrasy of play to type them. 

No summatory discussions of basic guessing strategy emerged in our field 
discussions. It seems logically apparent, however, that the reasonable strategy 
of the guesser is to concentrate, as soon as he assumes his role, on eliminating 
those men whose pattern of play he thinks he has a clue to, leaving the rest 
of the men in the line to chance. After disposing of the easy ‘kills,’ he then 
has a reduced line of opponents. The smaller number of men to watch, the 
more likely the experienced guesser is to pick up cues as to predictable /dzi- 
hiding behaviour from first one man, then another. 

We have suggested that the hand game is viewed predominantly as a 


game requiring good judgment for successful play. But this is not to say 
that the concept of luck is absent. 


When a gambler [captain] starts to miss a few times, before the game goes back 
to the other team, he gives all the sticks to another man to let him know that 
he is to take over, to be gambler....If a gambler figures that he has no more 
Juck, he gives all the sticks to another man from then on. And the next guy, 
if he has no luck, he can pass on to a third. If you don't think you are going 
to have luck [as the gambler] you can refuse the sticks....If [as guesser] you 
don't feel lucky yet [for the next guess], you give only one stick to another 
man [who makes the next guess, or until he loses the tally]. 


The excitement, the psychological tensions, and the pleasures of a Dogrib 
hand game session are difficult to portray in words. In fact, the spectator can 
only vicariously and inferentially experience the excitement and engross- 
ment of the players. But even the outsider can be caught up in the drama, 
accented by the crescendo of the drums and the heightened movements of 
the men, as a climax in the game approaches. 
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It is hoped that something of the expressive character of the game in 
terms of physical release was communicated at the beginning of the previous 
chapter in the description of bodily and vocal behaviour. One aspect of the 
expressive function of the game, its service as an expression of band-group 
identity and esprit, will be documented in the following section. In the 
broadest intrapsychic perspective, the hand game provides that notable exhila- 
ration of spirit and emotion that seems an inherent and valued quality of all 
competitive play. There is, furthermore, the ego gratification that the skilful 
gamester experiences from his own knowledge of his abilities and the social 
recognition of it. 

Certain immediate instrumental tactics employed in the game build team 
and individual esprit. The chanting or backing of a playing team by drummers 
is certainly such a device. In the crescendo of the drums that builds around 
a surviving /dzi-man ‘to make him smart,’ even the uninformed spectator is 
made aware of the heightened suspense and team support. The good sport 
attitude of killed players is expressed in hearty laughter as they reveal Jati. 
There are at times, however, excited exchanges between teams that suggest 
roughly good-natured slanging. (As these exchanges were in Dogrib, the 
exact expressions were lost to us.) One informant reports that in the old 
days the players “sure used to talk mean to each other," yelling, for example, 
“Үоште а no good player!" This behaviour suggests the jocular insult verging 
on offence that is familiar in some of our own Western competitive play and 
that, in the same seemingly paradoxical fashion, also accompanies expecta- 
tions of ‘good sport’ behaviour at specified moments. All of these expected 
patterns of behaviour operate to sustain the excited, almost frenetic quality 
of play that makes for a properly thrilling game. 


SOCIETAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE HAND GAME 


With the exception of the hand game, gambling in the present day among 
adult Dogribs is based on games of chance and skill of European origin or 
derivation.! The Dogrib are inveterate gamblers. During the summer when 


! Betting or gambling on outcome of play was formerly a feature of several aboriginal 
contests or games. We did not rigorously pursue the topic of aboriginal games, and no doubt 
there were several more than the ones we elicited from informants. We take this opportunity, 
however, to put on record our small data on aboriginal betting games. (The terms for these 
games were given us by an informant whose natal tongue is Chipewyan, so the accent of 
that dialect must be taken into account in the transcriptions of native terms.) 

At least one variety of boys' penny-pitching games is derived from a possibly aboriginal 
counterpart. In this game a stick is set upright in the ground, and each player attempts, 
in three tries, to throw his coins in a line from the stick—the first toss closest to the stick, 
the next toss a bit closer to the thrower, and the final toss making a 'tail' to form a line-up 
of the pennies and nickels used. Years ago, flattened round lead shot was used for this 
purpose (Native term: satso"tsede). 

A woman's bowl-and-dice game was described, but our Chipewyan informant had seen it 
played only by Chipewyan (cf. King, 1836, 1:177). A version of ring-and-pin (native term: 
ek'ede) was played by the Dogrib. (The native term given by the Chipewyan informant is 
ek'ede. A Lac la Martre Dogrib calls the game etsakwo", the ‘thimbles’ or ‘beads’ being 
termed ekego —cf. Culin's ‘ecagoo’.) Five bone ‘beads’ plus a caribou hide ‘tail’ with a set 
of holes in it were attached by a thong to a pointed bone. Tossing each item onto the bone 
yielded different scores. (For the Dogrib [Thlingchadinne], Culin, 1907: 543-44 gives the most 
complete account of play, although the preceding illustration of the Hare [Kawchodinne] 
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‘most of the Dogrib nation is in the fort, any circumambulation of the village 


on an ordinary day will turn up several gambling sessions in progress. Looking 
into one tent the visitor may see a group of men, young and old, playing 
blackjack or poker. The wives may be around the corner of the tent engrossed 
in their own card game, or among the older set, bent over a board of Chinese 
checkers, often with one or two old men joining the mature women in the 
play. And at most times of the day a gang of boys from five to fifteen years 
in age are pitching pennies behind the Hudson’s Bay store. Dice games are 
also sometimes played by the young men. A public-sponsored form of 
gambling are the Bingo games held to raise money for the White-run com- 
munity club. These games are held at the local schoolhouse, organized and 
directed by White personnel of the community, and draw a capacity crowd. 
Local traders, Hudson’s Bay and ‘free,’ put up prizes of varying values. 

Card playing has become a matter of concern to members of the Indian 
community. It is recognized that certain men abuse the pastime by losing far 
more money than they can afford to lose in its pursuit (women’s wagers are 
modest). The more common complaint, however, is of the idleness and lack 
of attention to necessary tasks and duties brought about by incessant card 
and checker playing. Some informants especially excoriate the women in 
this respect. The situation has become so serious that one of the head 
men (or ‘councillors’) of the Dogribs has attempted to persuade his followers 
not to play cards after ten in the evening. The time limit set may be a kind 
of preview of the ten o’clock curfew on children which was in the offing 
for later in the season of 1962 by decision of the band councillors (and sup- 
ported by certain Canadian government officers). 

One of the local Indian men took it upon himself to check on the amount 
of card playing in the village. In the course of an afternoon he looked into 
all the houses on ‘the Point’ without announcing his purpose. He found 
women playing cards in thirteen tents or houses out of perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty dwellings.’ Figuring, as our friend did, about five persons per game, this 


1The count fluctuates in summer, owing to transients’ tents. 


Indian device, p. 543, most resembles the description we received: see also Mason, 1945:135.) 
In yet another game, a round bowl with an upright stick in the centre is the object into which 
short sticks are thrown, an effort being made not to hit the vertical stick (native term: 
ek'emo"). 4 

Competitive play with bow and arrow used to be, according to our elder informant, in 
continual exercise from sunrise to sunset throughout the summer months. Bow-and-arrow 
practice was conceived as necessary skill training as well as a game, and old men exhorted 
youths to get out and ‘play.’ In the game an initial shot is made. A stick (like the ‘peg’ of 
the hand game also called saikwi) is set upright at the point at which the initial arrow 
lands; other arrows are shot to see which arrow comes closest to the stick (native term: 
enasotsetxa). Shells, matches, and tobacco were used as items of wager. In a similar stick 
game a stick was thrown, becoming the ‘boss stick’; in subsequent throws contestants attempted 
to come as close as possible to it with other sticks (native term: naxosede). In winter, the 
threading stick for setting nets under ice might be used in a contest to see who could drive 
the stick farthest under the snow in a sliding throw (native term: zazi naidzo). 

All these games differ significantly from the hand game in, among other things, that they 
are not team games but made up of individual competitors. All of them, however, could and 
apparently frequently did involve wagering. 

We know from J. Alden Mason’s report (1946) that in the recent past there was a 
variety of hand game that involved only two players. We will treat of this in the final chapter. 
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would involve some eighty or ninety persons in play at one time in about half 
of the village. “Kids running around ragged and their mother and father 
playing cards!" exclaims our friend. 

The hand game, both in the eyes of the Dogribs and of the uninvolved 
observer, presents none of the social problems of gambling with cards. The 
hand game is but part of a festive week when the whole community looks 
forward to a period of group entertainment and pleasure and a break in 
routine. At this time, by community expectation, most work other than daily 
chores is in abeyance and in fact is not seasonally appropriate. Women are 
not involved in the game except as onlookers and of course under these 
circumstances often bring their children to the game, but in many cases they 
do not appear at all. No money changes hands among them. For the men 
also, the pleasure and value of the game does not lie in monetary gains. 
The financial loss is slight for all participants. Since teams probably never 
go through more than twenty games in a session and are often evenly 
matched, it is unlikely that more than five dollars would be lost by any 
person in the course of a day’s play. 

The hand game has two qualities which distinguish it from other forms of 
gaming play among the Dogribs: it is a community and group festive event, 
and it serves as and is recognized to be an expression of inter-group com- 
petition, reinforcing intra-group identification. The hand game, involving a 
number of men on each team, is played at those times and seasons of the 
year when group assemblage and interaction are stressed. It is played when 
men from different regional or band assignments come together into a large 
body. The two seasons or seasonal activities at present that regularly call 
forth the game are the time of treaty, when some of those Dogribs who still 
spend much of their year in the bush come into the town to join the year- 
round fort dwellers, perhaps to remain through July and August, and the 
period of the fall caribou hunt in late August and early September when 
‘crews’ of men are travelling to and from the barren grounds. 

According to our elder informant, the spirit of the great days of ingathering 
to the trading post is in decline. This is no doubt largely due to the fact that 
most of the present-day Dogribs have relinquished their traditional regional 
affiliations and life in the bush to become dwellers in the fort for most or 
all of the year, going out to hunt and trap rather than living out and coming in 
to sell furs. 

As one informant recalls the period of his early childhood, around 1910, 

In the summertime all the Indians would come in to sell their fur. All the 
people from Trout Rock, the Bear Lakers, the Edge-of-the-Woods people, the 
Lac la Martre men, all got their own boss. And each band got to make a feast. 
Feasts and dances were going on for days and days. At that time Wheeler 
[ап American scientist collecting biological specimens, see Wheeler, 1914] 
was staying here. I remember teasing his dog which was staked out about 
where the school house is now, that used to be Northern Traders. In the 


summer there was so much noise from the drums and the dancing and the 
singing that Wheeler couldn’t stand it so he moved to the island that is named 
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after him now, the small island at the mouth of Frank's Channel. Nowadays 
everything is dead. In those days the men would come in with a bunch of dry 
meat from the barrens and all over. We had a spring hunt right down to the 
time that Chief Murphy died [probably between 1912 and 1916]. And then 
everything started going down, down, right till now. 

In the hand game one bunch would play another bunch. If the Lac la 
Martre men won, and the Edge-of-the-Woods men lost, then the Trout Rock 
men would go in for the Edge-of-the-Woods people. Then if the Lac la 
Martre men lost another bunch would go in for them, and that would go on 
for days. The bunch that won kept on playing until they lost. 


Our other native Dogrib informant added that sometimes men of the several 
adjacent bands whose lands lie northwest of Rae toward Great Bear Lake 
(the Lac la Martre, the Marion River Village, and the Emile River people 


among them) would join together in a single master team to contest with 


another master team from the bands exploiting the lands along the Snare 
River route (northeast from Rae) that leads to the barrens (referred to 
collectively as the ‘xozigor’in, the Barrens People). The best gamblers staffed 
each team, and it took a long time to win a single saikwi. 

The identification of opposing teams with regional bands finds its reflec- 
tion in the fact that teams can only be designated in terms of regional groups. 
Informants were unable to provide a native word to designate the generic 
concept of a ‘team.’ Both informants queried stated that one simply designates 
the ‘teams’ involved by the regional group name, for example, decin'’laxo?’ in 
‘the Edge-of-the-Woods people,’ or tson 'tigot'in, ‘the Excrement Lake people’ 
(Lac la Martre people). 

In discoursing in English on the subject, informants did not adopt the 
term ‘team,’ which we employed, but fell back on the English word ‘crew.’ 
‘Crew’ is the term used by English-speaking Dogrib to refer to each group 
of men, in several canoes, that travels in a body to the barren grounds for 
the fall hunt. These crews tend to be composed around men who in their 
own or their parent’s generation were members of a single regional group, 
such as the Edge-of-the-Woods people, or the Marian Lake villagers of 
today. 

The fall caribou hunt is the other occasion of the year in which the hand 
game is commonly played today. About sixty men, in several crews, 
leave the fort about the middle of August and are gone for almost a month. 
Each crew, out of a total perhaps of three or four, will go all or part of 
the way to the barrens by a different route from the others. Two common 
routes are the Emile River and the Snare Lake, each being the traditional 
route of an old regional group or set of bands. A crew remains together 
until it encounters caribou. A base camp is then set up from which small 
groups of hunters, two or three men, go out in different directions to seck 
caribou. The small hunting group returns to base camp each night unless it 
has killed caribou, in which case it may stay out for two or three nights. 
While in the hunting grounds, on many nights the crew may play the hand 
game until midnight or later. One informant stressed the playing of the hand 
game on the return journey, implying that the playing of the game is an 
expression of the euphoria of the successful hunters. In the hand game 
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played on the fall hunt, drums are not usually used.! Rather, the charac- 
teristic humming-chanting melody is employed (see chapter on hand game 
music). Ву their own chanting the /dzi-men provide a rhythm for their move- 
ments. The common item for betting on these occasions is the drymeat 
taken on the hunt. Some men, we were informed laughingly, returned from 
the hunt with only a little ‘parcel’ of drymeat to show for their month's 
effort; they had lost the rest gambling. 

The theme of the hand game competition as one between regional groups 
carries over to the inter-tribal level as well? In a following section are 
recounted two memorable hand games involving the Dogribs proper in com- 
petition against the Bear Lake Indians. In terms of social identification and 
allegiance, it would be false to identify the group led by the Bear Lake Chief 
as completely non-Dogrib, as there was much social intercourse and inter- 
marriage between the Bear Lake band members and those Dogribs centring 
around the Rae area. The Dogrib 'nation' tended to fade off in a gradient, 
especially to the northwest and southeast of the focal (Fort Rae) area (see 
map). The ‘Faber Lake Bunch’ in native terminology, are the ‘next to another 
band (or tribe) people, ef atin. (Today they are largely Rae dwellers.) 
Beyond them, farther to the northwest, apparently was the area of the Bear 
Lake Chief and his band of former times. In the other direction from Rae, 
southeast along the North Arm toward the main body of Great Slave Lake 
are the Trout Rock Dogribs and, farther on, the Old Yellowknife Village 
people, who are viewed as Dogribs mixed with Chipewyan, speaking ‘poor 
Dogrib.’ The two marginal groups, those people of the old Bear Lake Chief’s 
band and of Yellowknife Village are, however, considered, if not proper 
Dogribs, at least affiliates of the more central groups.“ The Chipewyan 
Indians (abutting the Dogribs’ land on the south and east of Great Slave 
Lake) are recognized, however, as a tribal and social entity distinct from 
the Dogribs. There is a history of severe bitterness and hatred between these 


1We neglected to inquire explicitly into this. It is probably simply that drums are too 
bulky to carry for men travelling fast and light. Once in the hunting grounds, drums would 
require time and effort to prepare. Also, men are apt to be uneasy about ‘enemies’ in the 
barrens, and drumming is noisy (see Helm and Lurie, 1961:84). In our 1961 report, however, 
use of drums in the barrens was recorded. 

?lesser's account of the traditional place of the Pawnee hand game in Pawnee life (before 
transformation into an aspect of Ghost Dance ritual) reveals it as having much the same 
cultural definition and societal function as the game of the Dogribs did (and, to some 
extent, does). 

It was a game for men only, and primarily an adults’ game; the women did not 
participate and were not supposed to come near where the men were playing. The game 
was conceived as a warpath, and so dramatized: and warpaths for the Pawnee were 
activities excluding the participation of women. The men’s game was usually a contest 
between two Pawnee bands, in which one would visit the other for the express purpose 
of playing a hand game and gambling on the result.... And in the same way that one 
Pawnee band visited another to challenge them to play the hand game, men of one 
Pawnee band would visit a tribe with whom they were on friendly terms [or had 
recently established friendly relations] for a hand-game content (Lesser, 1933:139). 

? For the purposes of this limited survey, the 'more central' groups include the Wheeler 
Lake, Snare River, Edge-of-the-Woods, Marian River Village, and Lac la Martre people. Only 
the last two groups have maintained a significant year-round residence in their traditional 
locales, although a group of Snare Lake Indians set out from Rae in the fall of 1962 to 
re-establish residence on Snare Lake. A more detailed presentation of regional groups will be 
included in a future report. 
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~ two ‘nations’ arising from the wars of the early fur-trade period, and Dogrib 
legends are replete with accounts of the perfidy and cruelty of Akaitcho, the 
great Chipewyan chief,! as well as other semi-legendary vicious Chipewyan 
characters. 

An account of a hand game between Chipewyans and Dogribs reveals the 
inter-tribal antagonism breaking through as emotions are aroused by the 
game. 


About 1900, fur prices were high at Resolution [a trading centre for the 
Chipewyans on the south shore of Great Slave Lake]. Resolution is an old, 
old town, like Simpson. Some Dosribs, like denekawi and his gang, would take 
their fur to Resolution to trade. And one time a whole crowd of Chipewyans 
were there. The Chipewyans and the Dogribs played ‘hands,’ and the Dogribs 
were winning. One old-timer Chipewyan got so mad because the Chipewyan 
were losing that he talked to the Dogribs: ‘If it was the old days, you guys 
wouldn't laugh like that.’ 

The Dogrib headman got up and he says, ‘I like to hear you talk like that 
in the day time. There’s no more Akaitcho. You Chipewyan used to fight at 
night. I like to hear you talking like a man in the day time. Day time is the 
time to fight. Come on, say another word.’ And all the Chipewyans started 
to cry. [The informant explains:] The Chipewyan never fought in the day 
time. They always waited until night, one hour before daylight, to attack. 


SUPERNATURAL ATTRIBUTIONS IN THE HAND GAME 


Culin, in his early but extensive survey of American Indian games, con- 
cluded that the games of the North American Indians “а they now exist. . . 
are either instruments of rites or have descended from several observances 
of a religious character . . .” (1907:809). The conclusions of Lesser on the 
history and course of development of the Pawnee hand game run counter 
to Culin’s overview. In his intensive inquiry into the Pawnee hand game 
Lesser effectively demonstrates that 


in the history of the Pawnee hand game we have the transformation of a 
gambling game into a complex ritual that was incorporated into the Ghost 
Dance ceremonial complex. As the doctrine which calls these rituals into being 
weakens, the rituals tend to relapse once more into mere games. On this basis, 
as a preliminary statement, it can be said that games become rites as well as 
rites games (1933:330-331). 


Viewing the data on the Dogrib hand game in light of the considerations 
advanced by Culin and Lesser, we find no evidence that the Dogrib game 
today partakes of a religious or ceremonial aspect, nor is there evidence that 
this was its nature in the past. The Dogrib hand game has been and continues 
to be a game of chance and strategy, conceived for purposes both social and 


! [n the records of early explorations, notably in the 1820's and 1830's (e.g., Franklin, n.d.; 
King, 1836) Akaitcho is consistently identified as ‘Chief of the Yellowknives.’ The Yellow- 
knives or ‘Copper Indians’ were apparently a regional segment of the Chipewyan peoples 
who lost their dialectic, social, and regional identities as a consequence of defeat and dispersal 
by the Dogribs. Present-day Dogribs seem to have no memory of a tribal or sub-tribal group 
identifiable as the Yellowknives of the literature. To our senior informant and tribal historian, 
Akaitcho and his followers are simply ‘Chipewyans.’ 
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sociable, but does not represent nor enact mythic or religious symbolism.* It 
may be, as far as our fragmentary evidence allows us to judge, that the 
Dogrib hand game has, in its cultural content and items, undergone change 
within the last 50 or 150 years. However, game play has remained, so far 
as we know, essentially unchanged in its cultural meaning, that of a secular 
social event. 

To say that the game in its purposes has been and is secular does not 
mean, however, that no supernaturality has accrued to the performance and 
performers in the hand game. This supernaturality is not ceremonial or ritual 
in nature and purpose, however. It lies simply in the recognition that in the 
recent past, when men had strong ‘medicine’, іл? оп, some men had great 
power for performance in the hand game. Like adepts in curing, in hunting, 
and in divination, some men were adepts in the hand game by virtue of 
possessing or controlling supernatural power. No attribution of ‘medicine for 
Idzi’ is made of men living today, however.“ 

Two stories of hand games of the past in which ‘medicine for /dzi’ came 
into play were obtained from one informant. For presentation here, these 
stories, originally told in English, are presented in a shorter and somewhat 
more organized form than the original telling, but we have attempted to keep 
some of the cadence and phrasing of the English speech of the Dogrib 


informant. 
TAIYA AND THE BEAR LAKE MAN 


In the old days there were great medicine men for Idzi. The Bear Lake 
Indians and the Dogribs used to play the hand game. The Bear Lake Indians 
had one headman for Idzi, and there was Taiya, the Dogrib, who was a great 


1 That the Dogrib were not without ‘play’ of a mythic or symbolic nature is evidenced by 
two kinds of such activities that have survived almost to the day. Accounts from spectator- 
participants were obtained both by Lurie at Lac la Martre and Helm at Rae. The accounts 
we received are generally congruent but with enough difference and variation of emphasis 
to forbid a complete exposition here. These two kinds of activities are referred to by 
informants as ‘games’ or ‘playing.’ They are, however, not competitions like the hand game 
but dramatic enactments and mimetic play. Both have a single prime actor, who carries out 
his role by virtue of the ‘medicine’ power that he holds. In both kinds the spirit of the 
medicine man may tell him that it is time to ‘play’ or, alternatively, he may be asked to 
‘play’ by others. 

The ‘game’ of dzekwi" was last ‘played’ about 1959 or 1960 at a bush camp outside of 
Rae. In it the actor, infused with the spirit of dzekwi" (that became his personal spirit when 
he was a youth and whose ritual imitation gives the enactor hunting prowess), dons a birch- 
bark mask and a hunchback garb. He cavorts clownishly, handing out ‘meat’ in the form of 
spruce boughs. Then he ‘sees’ the male spectators as caribou and pursues them with an axe, 
much to their enjoyment. He eventually catches one of the onlookers, sits on him, and strikes 
about him with the axe as if butchering a caribou. 

The other ‘play’ is гѕі"со. Several men who have the spirit of ts@co help to garb and paint 
one of their members, who then takes up a pole or staff, ہے زی‎ teh, with which he can detect 
metal objects in the ground. He also chases onlookers and has the ability, upon catching one, 
to predict the remaining length of life of that person. 

Both of these enactments may be ‘played’ only in the springtime, or “when things start to 
grow up out of the ground." The theme underlying both fs™co and dzekwi" appears to 
revolve around life, sustenance, and increase. Nonetheless, they are seen as far from solemn 
occasions. The participation of a body of onlookers is apparently a required part of the 
‘play’ To these participant spectators, despite the awesome ‘medicine’ in action, these 
ceremonies are ‘lots of fun.’ 

= Two informants, after mutual discussion, agreed that about eight living men, all old, have 
shamanistic powers. That conversation was not focused on the hand game, however, and no 
mention was made of these men employing ‘medicine’ to that end. 
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man—he knew something about /dzi. The Dogribs were playing the Bear 
Lake Indians. The Dogribs had been losing for two days, and they said to 
one another, “There is only one man that counts in that Bear Lake bunch." 
Finally they told Old Man Taiya to be guesser for /dzi [to counteract the 
powerful Bear Lake man]. Taiya agreed, “I'll be guesser." So he starts to 
guess and every time he guesses he kills every man but that old man, that 
Bear Lake man who knows something about /dzi. 

So suppose [as was the case in this game] that there is one old man left 
who knows something about 14:1. The guesser is going to tell him, “ne ‘re 
si "аћ"—Гт going to have a good guess.” It also means “PH try my best." 
And the old man that he is guessing against [the Bear Lake man] holds his 
hands out, and he shakes them at the captain, showing /dzi in one hand, 
shaking both his hands in front of the captain's face [hands open and palms 
up to show his 1421] and saying, “I got this. Come on if you are good enough!" 
That Bear Lake man had a bear tooth in his hand. He had been using it all 
along for Idzi. [After the Bear Lake man had doubled over, shuffled his Idzi, 
and straightened up awaiting the bet] Taiya went like this—CL AP! And the 
Bear Lake man fell on his back, unconscious, with a broken arm. The arm 
of the hand that held the bear tooth was broken. 

The Bear Lake man thought he knew something, but the Dogrib man 
knew more about /dzi. The Dogribs won back all they had lost and finally 
the Bear Lake Indians lost too much so they quit playing. You can't do 
anything unless you know about /dzi. 


ONE-FOOT-IN-HEAVEN’S FATHER AND THE BEAR LAKE CHIEF 


The Dogribs never get beat much for medicine men [i.e., Dogrib medicine 
men were among the best]. There was a Bear Lake man who was denekawi 
[trading chief] for the Bear Lakers." He was called ‘slim ekawi.' He was also 
called ko 'tca?txa. Не was a big tall man. He was supposed to be a great 
medicine man and a good hunter so he was on top of [greater than] a k’awo 
[boss or band leader]. 

So one time the Bear Lake Indians came into Rae. The Hudson's Bay 
store knew him so that they counted him for [treated him as] denekawi [even 
though he was not the local trading chief]. He always carried a knife on his 
side at about his waist, held with a string that went over his head and one 
shoulder. 

The Bear Lake Indians and the Dogribs were playing the hand game and 
the Bear Lake Indians were winning because their denekawi knew everything 
about 1421. The e't'at'in had joined the Bear Lake bunch and the Dogribs were 
losing. One-Foot-in-Heaven, yak'e 'nahina by his Dogrib name, was a poor 
trapper but a great medicine man. He was one of the best doctors to cure, 
and One-Foot-in-Heaven he too knew everything about /dzi. So he started 
to play on the Dogrib side and he had something in hand out of medicine 
so he is going to win [or so he thinks]. And One-Foot-in-Heaven's father, 
an old man, fxa'sina by name, he was standing in the door of the tepee, 


1 This is the ‘Bear Lake Chief’ mentioned by Russell, 1898, and Wheeler, 1914. 
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watching. That man was number one man for medicine. No one can beat him. 
He was watching his son playing. 

So the Bear Lake denekawi was going to guess. Now, if a man doesn’t 
know much about the game he will get killed. So One-Foot-in-Heaven’s 
father was watching. He knew that the Bear Lake Chief was going to play 
tricks on his boy. He knew what was going on. As soon as the Bear Lake 
denekawi clapped, One-Foot-in-Heaven dropped back. If his father hadn’t 
been there, his son would be dead, because as soon as the Bear Lake Chief 
clapped and One-Foot-in-Heaven dropped back, his father grabbed at the 
air and he had his son’s /dzi in his hand. 

And the father says, “You guys from Bear Lake always make trouble. If 
I was young, 1 would be in that game. But as long as I am here you won't 
do any tricks like that.” And the denekawi from Bear Lake was scared, 
because he knew there was someone better than he was. 

If that old man had not been there, One-Foot-in-Heaven would be in 
heaven! [Laughter] I saw the game . . . it must have been back in 1918, 
about. 

[A discussion of the points in the story with the narrator made the course 
of events somewhat more explicit.] Yes, One-Foot-in-Heaven’s father grabbed 
through the air [magically for his son's 7dzi]. If he hadn't grabbed it, his 
son would be dead. If the old man had missed /dzi, Idzi could have gone some 
place with a power in it and could have killed One-Foot-in-Heaven. But the 
old man grabbed it and stopped it. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Comparisons 


THE HAND GAME IN NORTH AMERICA 


Some thirty years ago, Alexander Lesser observed in The Pawnee Ghost 
Dance Hand Game that “а new treatment and re-classification of American 
Indian games seems called for by modern study” (1933:124). At present, 
Lesser’s own analysis of the distribution and character of the hand game, 
which by his own admission is far from exhaustive, remains the only major 
advance over Stewart Culin’s compendium of Games of the North American 
Indians, published almost sixty years ago (1907). More examples of many 
kinds of games have been collected since Lesser’s work appeared, but the 
simple lack of standard terminology and the unevenness in quality of reporting 
continue to hamper efforts to plot diffusion and to assess relationships of 


into four basic variants oversimplifies the picture and glosses over inter- 
mediate types, it still provides a useful set of fundamental definitions. 

Culin designates guessing games as the four-stick game, stick game, hidden- 
object game, and hand game. The four-stick game, which has a limited dis- 
tribution, is clearly a variant of the form of hand game. In it two pairs of 
objects, each pair having a marked and an unmarked member, are arranged 
in one of four possible combinations that must be guessed correctly. Rather 
than being held in the hands, the sticks are hidden under some kind of cover- 
ing. Stick games involve guessing which of two bundles of sticks, which may 
or may not be held in the hands, contains a stick or sticks with special 
markings. Hidden-ball games require that an object be secreted in or under 
one of four objects, such as moccasins, mounds of earth, tubes, cups, and the 
like. Hand games are defined as those guessing games in which a single object 
may be hidden in either hand, or a single marked object of a pair is held in 
one hand and an unmarked object in the other (ibid.:44). 

Aside from a few cases of three rather than four moccasins being 
used to hide an object in a variant version of the hidden-ball game, all the 
games involve a guess of one out of two or one out of four choices. Lesser 
notes that this fact supports the theory that "two-alternative and four- 
alternative chance themes have usurped the development of Indian guessing 
games because of the two-hand and four-hand forms of the hand game" 
(op. cit.: 130). Although problems of diffusion are not within the purview 
of the present study, a basis for Lesser's comment is suggested in that guessing 
is universally by sign rather than word, attesting to the widespread play of 
guessing games between different language groups and consequent opportunity 
for diffusion of different variables making up the game. 
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Given the fine distinctions among the fundamentally similar guessing games, 
it is unfortunate for purposes of comparative study that in many accounts the 
terms ‘stick game’ and ‘hand game’ are used synonymously.! The confusion 
seems to rest either in the coincidences that the objects hidden in hand games 
are sometimes small sticks, or that in most cases sticks are used as tallies in 
scoring the hand game. More serious than the disregard for any consistent 
terminology is the general inadequacy of descriptions of guessing games. In 
this respect, it is possible that the relative complexity of the Dogrib hand 
game may be more apparent than real, particularly in terms of sizes of teams, 
guessing signals, scoring, and role of the drummers. There are many variables 
in the hand game, as played from place to place, which are often ignored. 
These include the composition of teams by sex or by social or regional affilia- 
tion; the nature of the wagering; gaming and musical paraphernalia; musical 


( 
accompaniment; whether guessing signals are by hand or by special pointer 
such as a feather; time of day or night or special season or occasion for play; 
duration of the game or number of games played at any one time; the presence 
or absence of special connotations such as sacred meanings or terminology 
associated with hunting or warfare; and the emotional tone and involvement 
of players and spectators. Even the absolute presence or absence of the hand 
game from one tribe to another remains an open question since, when it is 
reported, it is sometimes an infrequent or special activity. If it is not men- 
tioned in an ethnological or historical account, one may suspect that its 
presence simply was not revealed at the time observations were made. Early 
travellers were especially prone to dismiss the hand game as a sort of simple 
pastime of savages, comparable to guessing games of European children, 
thereby helping to frustrate any present efforts to plot changes as the game or 
features of it diffused.? 

Even ethnographers have not always appreciated the complexities and 
historical problems that may be involved in American Indian guessing games. 
For example, Fletcher and La Flesche dismissed the Omaha hand game in a 
single paragraph, designating it a variant of the Omaha moccasin game 
(1911:367—8). As a matter of fact, the Omaha moccasin game was a most 
unusual form of the hidden-ball game in that two objects rather than a single 
object had to be secreted under the four moccasins (Lurie: n.d.). In 1950, 
a thorough treatment of the Omaha hand game required several pages of 
description, and further research indicated that the Omaha moccasin game 
observed by Fletcher and La Flesche was a short-lived variant of the Omaha 
four-hand hand game, the result of then recent contact with the Winnebago 
who had brought the moccasin game to Nebraska from Wisconsin. By 1950 
the Nebraska Winnebago were playing a version of the hand game which they 
had admittedly borrowed from their Omaha neighbours and altered somewhat 
to their own satisfaction, particularly in dropping any sacred connotations it 
had for the Omaha (ibid.). Meanwhile the moccasin game had gone out of 


1 Both. Helm (1961) and Helm and Lurie (1961), following the usage in other Northern 
Athapaskan studies, have erred in this respect. 

* Father Emile Petitot dismissed 'Udzi' and ‘Odzi’ as simply Јен des Mains’ in his dictionary 
of Northern Athapaskan languages, although in his wide travels he must have frequently 
observed the game in detail (1876). 
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vogue among the Omaha. Instances such as the above make clear that any 
generalizations concerning the hand game and comparisons of the Dogrib 
version to the game considered as a whole must be made tentatively because 


of the questionable reliability and incompleteness of accounts of the game. 


Generally, the hand game may be said to be confined to western areas, 
bounded on the east in the United States by the Mississippi River and in 
Canada probably by the Red River which empties into Hudson Bay. East of 
this line, at least north of the Ohio valley, the common guessing game is the 
moccasin game. The moccasin game also occurs in the Southwest, notably 
among the Navaho. Intermediate groups such as the Plains Cree play both 
hand'game and moccasin game as do tribes such as the Omaha and Winnebago 
who have borrowed and adapted each other's traditional games as a result 
of the reservation system and removal of tribes from their homelands. Lesser 
(op. cit.) plotted the distribution of two basic types of hand game found 
throughout the Plains, Plateau, Northwest Coast, Basin, Southwest, and Cali- 
fornia. These may be distinguished as two-hand, that is, one person hiding 
an object, and four-hand, that is, two people each hiding an object; and 
single hidden-object games compared to paired hidden-object games in which 
one member of a pair is marked. Two- and four-hand games may be played 
with one or paired objects held by each hider. Four-hand games may vary in 
that the guesser may have to guess both opponents correctly in one try; or he 
may be able to try for both; but if he eliminates only one, he may try to 
guess the other singly on his next try. Large teams often compete, but in the 
majority of cases only one or two hiders of a team are guessed at any one 
try. The Yuman tribes and a few of their neighbours play a four-man or 
eight-hand version of the game known as peon, and though the guesser tries 
to eliminate all his opponents in one try, he is able to continue guessing those 
that still remain in play in the hope of eliminating all of them before giving 
up all his tallies for missed guesses and relinquishing the guessing to the other 
team (Culin, op. cit.: 325). 

Scoring is generally so oversimplified in the reports that any attempt at 
comparative classification would be pointless. Suffice it to say that the ‘game 
session’ composed of several ‘games’ marked by payment of bets upon cap- 
turing all tallies is the common style, but such complexities of tally-scoring 
as invoked by the Dogrib naidah play and the double round to ‘game’ (in- 
volving the Dogrib saikwi) are not recorded for other tribes. A rare variant 
complication, as exemplified in a Tanaina version described below, is that of 
paying tallies at an other than one-to-one (one tally for cach miss) ratio. 


THE HAND GAME AMONG THE NORTHERN ATHAPASKANS 


Lesser expressed the opinion that the hand game is absent among the 
Eskimo and Athapaskans of the arctic and subarctic, despite the fact that 
Culin noted a simple hand game played by Eskimo children and recorded 
half a dozen references to the hand game among subarctic Athapaskans. 
Birket-Smith provided further substantiation for Athapaskan and Eskimo 
games (1930:70; 1929:370 ff.). As far as available evidence goes, it appears 
that guessing games are unimportant to the Eskimo in contrast to the con- 
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tinent as a whole, but guessing games are certainly present among all the 
Athapaskan people including those of the subarctic. The Southwestern Atha- 
paskan groups, however, appear not to play the hand game. 

Among the various Northern Athapaskan peoples the hand рате. is widely 
distributed, although it is not reported for all tribes and may be absent among 
some of them. Those subarctic groups for which there are data concerning the 
hand game are, furthermore, notable for the unusual variants and complicated 
features of their.games. Culin cites its presence and whatever fragmentary 
data he could obtain concerning the nature of the game for the Chipewyan, 
Han-Kutchin of Alaska, Kawchodinne (Hare), Kutchin of Alaska and the 
Yukon, Sarsi, and Takulli or Carrier (1907:272—3, 307). Later and more 
complete accounts of the game were provided by Osgood for the Tanaina 
(1937) and the Bear Lake Indians (1933), Honigmann for the Kaska (1949, 
1954) and Slave (1946), and Mason for the Slave and general Great Slave 
Lake region (1946).* Osgood's investigations indicate that the game is not 
present among the Ingalik (1940), and, Culin's data on the Kutchin groups 
notwithstanding, it is not played by the Peel River or Crow River Kutchin 
although they know that other Athapaskan speakers play the game (Osgood, 
1936a). The Upper Tanana play only the simple two-hand version, according 
to McKennan (1959:101). No two descriptions provided by recent inves- 
ügators are identical, and all differ from the Dogrib version in having smaller 
teams. However, almost all the subarctic hand games reported in any detail 
in recent years show complications and variations outside the normal range 
of forms found elsewhere in North America. 

The really remarkable feature of the Dogrib game is the large number of 
men that is guessed at simultaneously. Essentially, however, the game is of 
the simple single hidden-object, two-alternative type, since scores (always 
accumulated by the hiding team) are reckoned one-for-one in terms of each 
man missed, rather than the count being disproportionately weighted if two 
men or more defeat the guesser's effort. In other words, in terms of the scoring 
the guesser with each signal is guessing against each opposing hider indi- 
vidually—if five men oppose him, then his signal represents five guesses, one 
guess against each man. In four-hand games requiring the guesser to eliminate 
both opponents in one try, his chance of scoring is only one in four. If more 
men all had simultaneously to be guessed correctly, the odds would go up 
tremendously: p", if p == апа n == number of men each hiding an object 
in one hand. Although the Dogrib game includes the largest and most 
elaborate series of hand signals on record to indicate guesses, the number of 
distinct signals does not come close to equalling the thirty-two possible com- 
binations involved in trying to guess an entire line of even five men simul- 
taneously and only approaches the sixteen combinations possible with four 
men to be guessed. (However, it will be recalled that the ‘exemption’ gesture, 
as employed in signal G IA, theoretically would allow the guesser to signal 
any right-versus-left hand combination that he wished. ) 


* VanStone's (1963) report on the Snowdrift Chipewyan, received after the present mono- 
graph was in press, provides a summary description of the hand game among that group of 
Northern Athapaskans. A footnote on a following page presents VanStone's account. 
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It is possible that the complexity of the Dogrib game and the generally 
unusual forms found in the subarctic аге of re latively recent origin. Although 
it may be no more than a matter of inadequate data, Culin’s entries from a 
period prior to about 1900 show no unusual features save the account from 
the Sarsi wherein four men pass a single object among them which must be 
located by the guesser. However, this type of game, albeit rare, also occurs 
among the Haida, Achomawi, and Nootka (Culin, op. cit.). Samuel Hearne’s 
very early and relatively complete description of the game among the Chipe- 
wyan shows it to be a simple single-object game with one man guessed at a 
time, the number of tallies varying according to the number of players on a 
team (1911:319). 

Mason’s observations made in 1913 in the Great Slave Lake area echo 
Hearne. Mason asserts that “no matter how many players there may be on 
either side, only one hides and one of the opposition guesses” (1946:34), 
contrasting with the present-day Dogrib game. He observed that 


the gambling hand-game is in constant progress. 11 may be played unostenta- 
tiously and even secretly by two men on any conceivable occasion, even when 
travelling in different boats, or with great enthusiasm, drumming, and singing 
by a large body of men (p. 34). 


Mason’s description is identified as a Slave version of the game, but he 
believed that “the game is probably played with little difference throughout the 
whole region.” As a matter of fact, Mason’s account is of a most unusual! 
form of the game, given the general pattern that where paired objects are 
used one member of a pair is held in each hand. 


Four balls are used, one of them marked; this one must be guessed.... 
Each guess gives a choice of two positions, as two balls are held in either 
fist, one ball above the other. The thumb and index finger [of the guesser] 
pointing upwards announces a guess of one of the upper balls; the index 
finger pointing diagonally downwards, left upper and right lower or vice-versa 
(р. 34-35). 


In effect, a four-hand game is thus played with only two hands! Even more 
remarkable is another version of the game given in the same account, clearly 
an adaptation of the moccasin game and most likely borrowed from the Cree. 
"The game may also be played with similar guessing by hiding two balls on 
the ground under a pair of mittens and the other two in the hands” (p. 35). 
Mason says, in passing, that the Dogrib play with only one object hidden (in 
the hand), which would make for quite a different kind of game. 

A casual comment by one of our Dogrib friends (unfortunately buried in 
our notes and not followed up) identified a variant form of the hand game 
among the Dogribs. It has not been played "for about ten years.” It differs 
from the one described in the present report in that "there are about ten 
guys on each side, but they just use five sticks." Furthermore, payoff is at the 
end of each round, and therefore saikwi are not used in this form of the game. 

Honigmann obtained two accounts of the hand game from the Fort Nelson 
Slave, but these seem to be no more than different informants' views of the 
same game. The seemingly unique emphasis on three's in the first version is 
probably the result of informants' providing a simple example of 'splitting 
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the line’ as occurs in the Dogrib game. In the first example from Honigmann, 
the game was played for twelve willow stick tallies, each about eight inches 
long and about an inch thick. 
The players were divided into two teams each containing six men. These men 
were grouped in threes, and the two teams faced one another. Each team chose 
a leader. The side opening the game held the twelve sticks. The other side 
crouched low and, with their hands held under a blanket, each player shifted 
a token from one hand to the other. When the shifting was completed, the 
leader on the opposite side ‘pointed’ in a series of conventionalized gestures. 
If he pointed straight ahead, all those players in the right hand group were 
‘killed’ and all those sitting on the left hand group of three who had the token 
in the left hands were ‘killed.’ The leader could also point to the left or right 
sides, pointing with his hand turned at a ninety degree angle to his out- 
stretched arm (1946:88). 

When one side won all the sticks it won the game and drums, and the 
opportunity to hide shifted sides. The nature of wagering is not made clear 
in this account. 

The second version notes that “ав many as six men" might form a team. А 
third group of men drummed and chanted during the playing. The drum 
was of the type described for the Dogrib, although no mention is made of 
snares across the head. It is possible that the drummers were intimately 
involved in the play as in the Dogrib game, or formed a separate musical 
accompaniment for either side as in the Kaska game, more fully reported by 
Honigmann from firsthand observation. Generally, the Slave game reported 
by Honigmann seems to be only a quantitatively simpler game than the Dogrib 
in terms of size of teams, tally sticks to be won, number and elaboration of 
hand gestures, and, possibly, the role of the drummers. Honigmann notes that 
energetic movements in time to the drumming were maintained by both sides 
rather than just the hiders, and that the game was played, at least formerly, 
“any time of the year, day or night, and not infrequently it lasted ‘day and 
night’” (p. 85). Apparently the hand game was no longer played when 
Honigmann worked at Fort Nelson, poker having become the preferred 
gambling game. 

Honigmann’s account of the Kaska game is much more satisfactory, and 
the similarities and differences in comparison to the Dogrib style can be 
dealt with more confidently (1949). It is played for a few consecutive nights 
cach summer when someone feels inclined to get a game going. In recent 
years the game has been played some distance out in the bush since traders 
and missionaries resident in the Kaska community dislike the racket raised 
by chanting and beating on a frying pan, oil drum, or specially prepared 
tambourine drum. Eleven green willow tally sticks, each a foot long, are cut, 
peeled, and sharpened at one end. Sides are chosen, and a man of recognized 
skill as a guesser is chosen captain on each side. A team must have an even 
number of men, either four or six. A young man is put in charge of the drum 
and is stationed at one end of the parallel rows of men making up the teams, 
moving behind the hiding team when the guessing commences. A fire burns 
between the teams. When it is somehow decided which side will guess first, 
the tally sticks are thrown across the fire to this team. A stick is thrown over 
the fire for each person left among the hiders after each guess. The behaviour 
of the hiders while guessing and after they are ‘killed’ is identical to that 
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observed among the Dogrib, and only the hiders keep time to the music and 
chant to it along with the drummers, singing /5-/5-75-72. Honigmann provides 


no details on the guessing gestures and notes only that all players usually 


bet the same amount, about twenty-five cents. 

A distinctive feature of the Kaska game is that after a game is won, the 
winning captain may call “Twenty-one!” This call indicates that one set 
only is played, that is, until the guesser has eliminated all his opponents on 
the other team. Then, 

The number of sticks won in this round [set, in our terminology] is subtracted 
from the total number of sticks, and the remainder thrown across to the 
losing side. The sticks won in twenty-one are the handicap against which the 
losing side starts guessing the next game (p. 175). 


The account includes descriptions of some of the interesting peripheral 
features of the game, such as the speed, excitement, and constant movement 
and comic burlesque of the play, that confident players may indulge in. The 
only rest comes when bets are paid, but the game may be held up while a 
winner looks through the grass for coins tossed over to him. “The swiftness 
of the game facilitates cheating, and sometimes games break up with con- 
siderable hard feelings.” A player may drop out to rest, eat, or urinate, but 
unless he indicates he is definitely through playing, he is still involved in the 
losses and wins of his team. 

In a reconstruction of aboriginal Kaska society, Honigmann (1954) com- 
ments that there were several alternative forms of the hand game but does not 
discuss them. However, he notes that women as well as men played, but 
never in the same game. His account of wagering in former times is worth 
noting: if a man lost everything, he might bet his wife. 

Should he lose his bet, the woman remained with the winner for two or three 
days before returning to her husband. Marriages rarely broke up as a result 
of this custom. Sometimes an old man, fearing that the woman would become 


accustomed to the other man, went to the winner’s camp and urged the latter 
to send her back (p. 71). 


Osgood’s account of the Bear Lake hand game is too brief to allow much 
comparison (1933). By the time Osgood worked with the group, poker and 
rummy had supplanted the hand games, at least as an informal pastime, so 
that Osgood’s report is not based on direct observation. Four men played 
on a side for ten tallies. It can only be inferred from the description that the 
guessing, which is described as done by gestures made with the thumbs, was 
directed at the four men simultaneously rather than one or two at a time. 
Passing mention is made of drumming and singing (Osgood, 1933, p. 69). 

The descriptions provided by Osgood of the two kinds of hand games 
played by the Kachemak Bay and Kenai area Tanaina are somewhat more 
complete, and in one version some striking variants are introduced into the 
over-all picture of the subarctic Athapaskan forms of the hand game. 

One [kind of game] the natives play with ten men on a side, the object being 
for one side to win all of the forty-three counters in the middle. Each of the 
twenty men has a stick which he hides in either hand, and one man on each 
side has his stick marked. A man on one side, who has the reputation of being 
lucky, is chosen to start the guessing by trying to pick his opponent’s empty 
hand. If he succeeds, the guessing passes to the other side. If he does not, the 
opposite side receives one counter and the man must continue to guess. The 
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game continues until all the sticks are held by the two sides [this 1s not 
entirely clear; presumably ‘stick’ in this instance means the counters, not the 
hidden object, and the game progresses until all the counters have been brought 
into the play]. Then, in order to finish the game, at this point six men on each 
side become inactive, the four remaining men hold sticks including the one 
which is marked. One man starts to guess for the one marked stick among 
his opponents. For this he is allowed three trials, and the object is not simply 
to pick the hand with the marked stick. If he guesses the marked stick on his 
first or second trial, he loses his chance to win, but if he does not guess it 
until his third trial, he wins four of his opponent’s counters. If he guesses all 
three times without choosing the marked stick, he wins three. A player con- 
tinues to guess as long as he wins, and since the side which is behind at the 
beginning of the last part of the game has the first chance to guess, they may 
quickly overcome their initial handicap. This guessing of the marked stick 
continues from one side to the other until a single side has won all the counters. 
There is no dancing or singing with this game (1937: 126—127). 


It is not certain whether each member of the hiding team is guessed in 
turn or if, as in the Slave, Kaska, and Dogrib versions noted, a try is made 
for the whole distribution with each guess, once the initial decision is made 
as to which team will begin the guessing. Of special interest is the four-man 
play which finishes a game. As noted, an arrangement wherein one token 
is hidden among a number of men is rarely reported, although Culin cites its 
presence among the Sarsi. It is more comparable to what Culin designates as 
a hidden-ball game than to a true hand game. This is particularly true in 
regard to the scoring given in detail in the Tanaina case whereby the guesser 
receives different rewards depending on the number of tries involved in 
locating the marked object. 

The other version of the hand game among the Tanaina reported by Osgood 
appears to be a variant of the common four-hand game, each hider using 
pairs of objects, and an effort is made to knock out both opponents simul- 
taneously. However, again the variation is a bit unusual in that, as in one 
phase of the other Tanaina form given above, the try is made for the unmarked 
object, and the guesser tries to avoid the marked one. 


If he guesses a marked stick, his opponent takes one of sixteen counters in the 
middle. If he guesses only unmarked sticks, no one takes any of the counters. 
Then the guessing shifts to the opposite side. Only the side not guessing wins 
any points (ibid.: 127). 


Singing accompanies this game. 
These gleanings provide only tantalizing hints of the nature of the Dogrib 
hand game in comparison to the game in the Western subarctic and North 
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America as a whole. We can say, however, that it has at least three com- 


plexities not present in any version of the game heretofore recorded. Two of ` 


the features lending complexity to the Dogrib game and not recorded in the 
literature for any other group are embodied in the traits of saikwi, which 
make ‘game’ and payment contingent upon winning two (or multiples of two) 
rounds in succession rather than upon the winning of a single round (i.e. 
winning of the total set of tallies only once), and of лагааћ, Whereby a team 
can extend its ‘life’ as playing team and thereby its chances of winning more 
games within a single set by ‘raising the dead.’ The third feature of complexity 
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in the Dogrib hand game is one of degree and requires for its easy identifica- 
tion the assignment of new terms and definitions to types of guessing allowable 
in the hand games of North American Indians. The survey of the literature 
has revealed that the type of guess in any hand game may be of the single- 
guess, double-guess, or, as employed in the Dogrib hand game, the multiple- 
guess type. In the single-guess, the goal is to hit upon (or in some rare 
variants, to avoid) the disposition of a single token. Two, four, or, rarely, 
more fists, out of which only one fist holds the significant token, may oppose 
the guesser at each guess. The single-guess seems by far the most common 
form of guess. In the double-guess the disposition of two significant tokens 
must be signalled simultaneously. A complex variant is the version, noted 
earlier, when both tokens must be correctly guessed in the same try in order 
to score. The Dogrib hand game that we have recorded here uses the multiple- 
guess, in which the guess simultaneously indicates the disposition of tokens in 
the fists of any number (up to some cut-off figure) of opposing players. The 
multiple-guess, of course, is a function of the multi-membered team playing 
in unison, with each and every man holding a significant token.! There is а 
rare guess-type variant that perhaps may best be considered a kind of 
restricted multiple-guess, based on the condition that a certain number of 
players above two but only that number can form a team. The clearest case 
in the record is the version played by the Luisefio of California, which requires 
a four-man team, and that number only (Culin, 1907). 

No other recorded version of the hand game permits as many men to be 
in simultaneous play as the Dogrib form of the game—up to eight men in 
the line for most of the play, with special circumstances allowing reserves in 
the line as well. The maximum men on a team is fifteen; formerly up to 
twenty were allowed. There is evidence that other groups feature the multiple- 
guess against multiple-players-in-unison in their game. But, as far as present 
knowledge carries us, the multiple-guess (beyond the quadruple-guess excep- 
tion of the Luiserio) is a hand game feature limited to the culture area of the 
Arctic Drainage Athapaskans.? Honigmann's data on the Kaska and Fort 


In considering the Dogrib hand game, we have made no attempt to wrestle with the 
structural logic of the game embodied in its scoring system and rules of play. And cer- 
tainly to do so piecemeal, considering only certain components of the totality, is dangerous. 
Nevertheless, we will indulge in one speculative interpretation regarding necessary concomitants 
within the game structure. 

In the multiple-guess version of the hand game such as played by the Dogrib, involving as 
it does multiple players in action each holding a significant token, a captain may lose several 
tallies at each clap. If we assume that the present form of the game allows a fairly close 
contest between captain and playing team, then a scoring rule that made it twice as easy for 
the playing team to win each game it engaged in would seem to vitiate seriously the suspense 
and pleasurable struggle as to outcome of each game. This would be the case if, with total 
number of tallies held constant with the present version, the winning of a single round 
(winning of all the tallies by the playing team) constituted game and рауоћ. Greatly 
increasing the total number of tallies above that presently required might be one way to give 
the captain a fighting chance to 'kill all his opponents before they won all the tallies and 
the game. But does not the rule of two-rounds-in-succession-to-game (marked by the use of 
saikwi) serve as an economical circumvention of the need for a great number of tallies to 
'even the odds' between playing team and captain? [J.H.] 

2 For the explication and identification of the Arctic Drainage versus the Pacific Drainage 
Athapaskans (in which Osgood's Tanaina and their Alaskan neighbours are included) of 
northwestern North America, see Osgood, 19365, 
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Nelson Slave perhaps require an equivocal interpretation. They seem to 
indicate the restricted form of the multiple-guess. The Kaska placed the limita- 
tion of four or six men (only?) on team size, and for one version the Fort 


Nelson Slave specified six men (only or maximum?), thus limiting the maxi- 
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mum multiple-guess to those figures. Osgood’s Bear Lake version possibly 
required the team to be composed of four men, and four men only (1933). 
The Slavey games seen by Helm at Fort Simpson and especially the Hare 
games at Fort Good Hope had many-membered teams against which the 
multiple-guess was directed, but cut-off numbers were not noted. The field 
notes do not suggest that there was to be a certain number of members and 
no more. 

That other Arctic Drainage tribes of subarctic Athapaskans—especially the 
Satudene (Bear Lake Indians), Mountain Indians (adjoining the Satudene to 
the west), and the Chipewyan—have or had versions of the hand game that 
included the multiple-guess, the naidah play, and the saikwi-type scoring of 
games is not unlikely. Lack of evidence in the literature means little. The Dog- 
rib stories, recounted earlier, of hand games with the Chipewyan and with the 
followers of the ‘Bear Lake Chief,’ that interstitial band between Dogrib and 
Satudene, indicate a common version of the game shared by Dogrib and Bear 
Lake Indians and by Dogrib and Chipewyan. But whether these versions were 
in all major respects the same as the one played by the Dogrib today remains 
a question. 


! VanStone's account of the hand game observed among the Snowdrift Chipewyan, received 
too late for consideration in the body of the text, indicates that the Snowdrift version, at least 
the one described, is of the multiple-guess type, but is held to a maximum of four hiders at 
any one play. It apparently lacks the Dogrib complications of a complex of hand signals, of 
two rounds in succession for ‘game,’ and of naidah. 

The hand game, which apparently is subject to many variations, will be described 
as it was played at Snowdrift during the summer of 1960. Actua'ly, the game was played 
only once during the author's stay in the village. Informants generally stated that they 
preferred cards and also that the drums, which are a necessary part of the game, were in 
poor condition. At this particular playing of the game, eight to sixteen men [apparently 
four to eight men on each team] sat in two rows opposite each other on the floor. Each 
participant held a penny, match, cartridge or some other object in his hands. As the 
singing and drumming began, the men on one side hid their hands beneath a blanket, 
coat or cap and then brought their clenched fists forward, crossing their arms in front 
of them. One member of the opposite side then attempted to guess which hand the 
object was in. If he pointed to the left hand, the players with the object in the left hand 
dropped out and he kept guessing until all players had withdrawn. Then it was the other 
side's turn to guess. A number of wooden stakes were used as counters, one for each man 
on both sides, and when the guessing side was wrong, the playing side received the 
number of counters that represented the players who were still in the game. When one 
side received all the counters, a game was considered played and there was a pay off 
and brief rest for the singers, drummers and participants. Before the start of each game, 
Ба pone разе а ae ا‎ Ву کر‎ е іо their individual desires. 
from matches, cartridges and cigarettes 'arvi йон m а ہے کی ںی‎ cim 

rom , Ci dges ٤ Barettes to varying amounts of money. The plaving of the 
vim es accompanied by rhythmic chanting, bodily contortions of all kinds on the part 
o à hihi emotional sate, fm Ter the pumps CP ats сап wank themseives 
Apparently the game can be | in کی ہیں‎ strat ae ee ре Opposition, 
this many are playi қ — EM xot d M twelve men on each side but when 
tus many are playing, the player on the guessing side who is calling will ch 

individuals at a time to guess against, or he may select anv y EE d 
that h h T ӨЙ | Y : 4ny one or two at a time 

е chooses (VanStone, 1963: 79-80). 
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The scant data that exist concerning the hand game of the Arctic Drainage 
Athapaskans suggest that among these Déné at some era in the past the game 
underwent a florescence. It is possible but hardly likely that the simpler and 
more frequently encountered versions in North America are degenerate forms 
of the complex northern game. After all, the hand game and guessing games 
operating on the same general principles as the Dogrib hand game are very 
widespread and are found among peoples whose residence in North America 
is generally believed to have been far longer than that of the Athapaskan 
speakers. For the time being, the safest surmise seems to be that the Arctic 
Drainage Athapaskans took special pleasure in the hand game and introduced 
complexities of their own. The presence of more than one version of the game 
in a given tribe suggests that rules were readily adapted to special circum- 
stances, such as the number of players available. Mason’s account of a Slave 
game almost certainly indicates moccasin-game influence from the Cree. And 
Mason’s account of the use of paired hidden-objects along with Osgood’s 
description of the paired-object version played by the Bear Lake people 
strongly suggests that the paired-object form of the game was later introduced 
into an area where the single-object form was basic. In using paired objects, 
the subarctic Athapaskans have unusual and apparently quite original prac- 
tices such as holding both objects in one hand or simultaneously hiding objects 
in the hands and under mittens. 

Is it possible that the present complexity of the hand game, like the elabora- 
tion of ornamental art in dress and the increasing interest and amount of time 
spent in gambling at cards and checkers, stems from effects of White contact? 
The period of the great fur trading days, from at least the latter half of the 
nineteenth century into the first two decades of the twentieth, saw the 
development of trading chiefs who recruited large numbers of followers who 
came as a group into the fort in early summer for trade. By this time warfare 
had ceased, and greater populations could move and come together freely. 
Also, this period saw the establishment of the custom of ingathering to the 
fort (and mission) for Easter and the New Year. It might be argued that 
these occasions of great gatherings, plus the shot and shell and other trade 
goods in circulation at the same time, promoted a fluorescence and elaboration 
of gambling and the hand game. The fact that Hearne records only the simple 
two-hand single-guess game among the Chipewyan could thus be explained 
away by saying that elaborated versions have not yet developed. However, 
J. Alden Mason's visit to the Slave Lake area in the summer of 1913 came 
in a period that, by all these counts, should have been the optimum period of 
gaming development. But Mason neither saw nor heard of the multi-player- 
in-unison variety of the hand game. Yet Dogrib accounts of that period, given 
above, indicate that (presumably) the complex game was very much in exist- 
ence. If Mason missed the complex game, why not also Hearne? Our only 
conclusion can be that, on the present evidence, we cannot identify the 
temporal horizon or the factors in the development of the version of the 
hand game that obtains today among the Dogrib. 

Informants comment that the hand games of the present-day Dogrib are 
no longer so long lasting nor so well played as in former decades. Honig- 
mann’s material on the Kaska and the Fort Nelson Slave also strongly suggests 
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that the ‘great days’ of multi-man play are i е 
Simpson ceased the play of the hand game after 1928, as a mourning tribute 
(о the many dead in the great influenza epidemic of that year, and the 
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younger generation had not seen the game until visiting Liard Slavey rein- 
troduced it in 1955 (Helm, 1961). 

From the alien observer’s point of view, the Hare of Fort Good Hope and 
the Dogrib of Rae seem still to have a strong group cultural investment in 
the hand game. Whether this investment can survive the attrition of accultura- 
tion, especially the breakdown of old regional affiliations and the alienation 


from traditional cultural interests and values, is problematic 
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